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ABSTRACT - 

J \ A study vas undertakeir' to investigSf:g:?the role of 

state boards and systems of higher education in the statewide 
coordination and funding of puBlic senior academic librariW. Data 
and information were gathered during the fjadl of '1976 and the summer 
of 1977 from on-site interviews with staff members of boards and ^ 
systems' df higher education in ten states outside North Carolina, and 
questionnaires were mailed to ^tate agencies of higher education in 
all 50 states. Bide variations among states in the funding and 
planning for libraries necessitated that the information and data 
obtained be presented in descriptive and expository form. Results are 
presented in four chapters, one for each of the major areas 
investigated-- planning for library development; the role of advisory 
committees of librarians; interlibrary cooperation; and funding. 
Major findings indicate that (1) although littie uniformity exists 
among states in the methods of funding academic libraries, there is a 
trend toward the use of formulas In statewide funding patterns; (2) a 
wide variety of budget formulas are presently being used and it is 
no£ likely that an "ideal" formula will be universally adopted; (3) 
there is a growing trend in overall planning and coordination of 
library resources within states; and (4) practically every state now 
has either an offic;ial advisory committee or volunteer committees. A 
selective bibliography and a copy of the questionnaire are appended. 
(JPF) . 
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P R E C E 



This report presents information based' on a study oF 
the statewide coordination and founding of public senior aca- 
demic libraries. The Board of Trustees and admi^istrati,on of ^ 

'North Carolina State University \ranted professional leave to 
the author during the Fali of 1976 to carry out the field 
study. The Council on Library Resources generously provided 
financial support through its Fellowship program for travel 
to ten states outside. North Carolina to enable the author to 
in^ervTew state higher edbcation officials and representative 

v^ibrarians. The generosity of the^oUncil; on Library Resources 
and North Carolina Stat^ University is deeply appreciated. The 
author also owes a debt of gratitude to all state officials and 
libra;?lan$ who provided information in int-erviews and questJLon- 
najires. It must be pointed out that the observations herein 
are^ those of the authpr and in no way reflect positions of the- 
Council on Li-brary Resources or North Carolina State University. 

' r^. is hoped that the report will contribute substantially 

to an tinders tanding of the jLnfluehce that statewide, systems of 
higher education are having on the development of library .re- 
sources and services. 
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.'STATE -SYSTEMS OF HIGHER EDUCATION ANB LIBRARIES ' 

.1. •Introduction , 
A major trend in h-igher education during the 1950 's and 1960's was -the", 
establishment of boards or commissions in nearly every state to coordinate 
planning and financing of public colleges and universities. Prior to 19S0, 
statewide higher education boards existed in only three states. But in the^ 
niid-1970's all but three states had established some type of board of higher, 
education. 'Public colleges and unive/sities have become, in practically 
every state, parts of a statewide system of higher education. ■'' The origins 
and overall functions of these higher education agencies have been the subjec 
, of a flood of books and. articles, 2 bift, with the exception of a few studies, 
on statewide library formula budgeting, little has been written about: their 
influ^ncie on 'academic library development. Because of the rising costs and ' 
declining budgets of colleges and universities in the mid'1970's, state 
boards and systems of higher educatior> are becoming increasingly involved in 
both the funding and the coordination of academio libraries in an effort tg 
make the most efficient use of the resources within states. ^ 

This study was undertaken to gain a better understanding of the role 
th^t. these state boards arid systems of higher Uducatfon are playing in 
academic library operatioifs; Is any attempt being made by state ag^cies of 
higher education to find soljitions to pressing problems of libraries caused 
by declining or stabilized budgets, inflation, space needs, and the' use of 
technology? 1 i \ ^ ■ 

It is important for librarians to learn about these agenoies and their 
relationship to a^lademic libraries and especially the/decision-making process 
Iri the funding of 'state-supported university libraries. How are decisions" 
.rnade? Who makes them? Is it the coordinating o^ governing board,- the 
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budget) djLvisi^ the^overrior,, the legislature, or the u£versity's own 

adminis-tkt^^n?' .What inpSt^ do librarians have in this prbiess? Are budget. 

depisions for state-^pported agencies, based on logic '4nd need or are thev 

more likely based -on political and economic factbrs? What influence' do the 

state boards play^in the politics of budgeting for libraries? State -supptf-rted 

libraries operate £n> political environment 'as well an academic e^iviron- 
menti . • / . - • 

v, rFour Vjpr areas of si^stem or statewide coordination of^ senior academic 
librlries were investigated: ^) planning for library 'development i (2) the 
'role^of advisory coriknittees of librarians, (3) interl lb rary cooperation and 
(4) fiunding. A section oi this report is devoted to each 0:f these ^reas. 

The influence of §tate boards on the status and tenure of librarians 
was at first^to be a major area. of investigation. However, it was discpyer 
that, with few exceptions, personnel pol.icies relating }:o professional 
librarians are decided on eadh campus, usually yith tfhe" approval of th^ 
institutional -toardt of trustees and not at' a statewide level. Consequently, 
in many states, there may be considerable variation from campus to canipus, 
ranging all the-l/ay from ^thW granting of 'full faculty status with faculty 
ranks and titles to classification in' a state personnel system. The findings 

in this aprea of investigation can be summarized briefly ' " 

• ■ ■ , ■ • ■ . ' > ■ •'■(■■ - 

A ^mall mimorfty of state systems of higher education do establish ' ' 
uniform jjetsonael policies fpr^aH public Academic librarians. In Virginia 




Oregoji and Ha^aii^ "^all librarians in public colleges and universities have 
full facuSy s4:atus with faculty rank ar^d title. ^In Kansas, -the cAfSmia 
^tate University and Colleges (CSUC) and the University of California (UC) " 
systems, libtarians are given academic status with {bout the sine perqiiisites 
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as faculty but without faculty titles or tenuret and in North Dakota all 
' librarians are c\assified under a state personnel system but individuals 

may also^^d faculty rank and have other faculty perquisites. 
■ " All libraries in the 35 senior institutions of the State Uhiversity of 
New Y(irk (SUNY) have faculty status with librarian titles wjiich are subject 
to the same peer review and tenure criteria as other faculty. Both the. ^ 
status and salary levels are functions of the bargaining agreement of a 
faculty -union which operates -in the 35 sesnior institutions. Maximum salary 
levels are now established for the foub-librarikn ranks.)* One i^ortant - 
difference between the status of librarians and other faculty is thlt| the 
m^imum salary levels for Ij^brarian ranks are not as high as for otheSr faculf 
^ranks; it is interesting to note, hoWever, that the salaries of librarian ^ 
ranks have been increased /as a result of union negotia'tion. State employee 
and faculty unions operate in" only a few states at the present time, but 
union negortiat ion may become an important new function of an increasing ^ 
number of state systems boards of higher education as unioiis spr^d ^to 

Other states. • 

• ■ ■ <i 

(~"^^^!^ ' ^ Procedure 
Data and information were obtained during the Fall of 1976 and the 
summer of 1977 by on-site interviews^ with staff- members of boards and systems 
of higher education in ten states outside North Carol iria. The author also 
v^sitejd representative libraries and talked , to librarians . in each of the 
st^tesV State agencies and libraries visited wete: 

. " / ■ ' ' ' ■ 

*Maxlmum salary levels will be replaced by minimum salary levels- in union 
bargaining discussions in the Spring of 1978. . . 



Ohio; 



Wisconsin: 



Colorado; 




New York; 



alifom^a 



Texas; 



Virginia ; 



South Carolina; 



Florida: 



vGeorgia : 



Ohio Board of Regents, Columbus ^ 
Ohio State University Library, Columbus 
Ohio University Library, Athens 

University of Wisconsin System, Madison, Wisconsiu^ 
University of Wis cons in .Library , Madison 

Colorado Commission on Higher Education / 
University of Colorado at Boulder 
University of Colorado Library at Denver 
Colorado State University, Fort Collins \^ 

New York Board of "Regents, Albany 

State University of New Yor^ (SUNYX System, Albany 

State University of New Yorji at Albany Library 

California State Colleges and Universities, Long Beach 
University of California Systemwide Administration, 

Office of the Executive Director' of Universitywide 

^Library Planning, Berkeley . . 

California State University, Long Beacli Library 
University of California at Berkeley Library 



Coordinating Board, Tex^. College and University 

System, Austin - " 

University of Texas at^Austin 

Southwest Texas State University, Sari' Marcos ^ 

state Council of Higher Education for Virginia, Richmond 
Virginia Commonwealth University, Richmbnd 

South Carolina Commission on Higher Education, Columbia 
University of South Carolina Library, Columbia 

Florida Board of Regents Tallahas"'^ee . 
Florida State UniM^^rsity Libra^, Tallahassee 
Floi-ida A and M College, Tallahassee 



Georgia Board 8f Regents, Atlanta 
Georgia Institute of Technology Library, Atlanta 
University of Georgia Library, Athens 



Before visiting states outside North Carolina, the author conducted, a 

study of^the involvement of the North Carolina Board of Higher Educaticfn* 

and the Board of Govemqrs of the University o/North. Carolina** in the 

*a coordinating board .that was phased *^ut in 1972. 
**a governing board pver all public Venior institutions, established July I 
1972 . ^ ^ . . • 



^ - ... A 

planning and funding of academic librarifes. It wap found that, due to the -"^ 

efforts of these two boards, and with the advice of the University Library 

Advisory Council, budgets of the 16 public university and-senior college 

libraries Hd the state rose 174% from 1968 to 1975. The base budgets of most 



of the institutional lijbraries increased anjrwhere from 150 to^ over '300 per- 
dent during this period. The qualit]^ of library services and resourced has 
been improved in all 16 institutTohs under a funding program designed to raise 
the libraries up to national standards and to substantially increase continuing 
financial support for libraries, A number of statewide cooperative projects 
have also, been initiated in order to provide more effective sharing of re- 
' sourqes. The main factor responsible^^ for this success was a 'strong commitment 
to library development by the staffs of tjie two boards. 

Questionnaires relating to library f||nding, planning, cooperation, 

advisory committees of librarians and the status of librariails were mailed 

- ^^^^^ " 'f 

to state agencies of higher education in all 50 states. On the visits and in 
the questionnaires, the author requested long-range plans, reports, surveys, 
budgeting instructions and formulas that explain or <^cribe the^role these 
agencies''pl\ay in library development. As a result. Information con^)rising / 
two vertical file drawers of material ^has' been received from 38 states. Of 
the^ 12 states thkt did, not ^spond^ one has no statewide agency, two have 
voluntary agencies*, five have coordinatiifg^agencies and four, governing boards, ^ 

It is known that the boards in most of thesq^^states have or take no re^po^- 

_ , , ■■ ^ ■ . ■ ■ \ 

sibility for academic library development. Because of a wide variatidti^among 

' ^ ^ . * '/ ■ 

the states in the funding and planning for librariesy^^tatistical analysis is 
not^ the best method, for dealing with the information; the repoA^ is ^necessarily 
descriptive^ and ext>ository, j . 



The data gathereci 'from visits and questlannaiires have been summarized 

• 7 

in this reportto provide a description of the major planning efforts fol^setij 
. vacademic librarifiiLwi4:hin each state. It: is hoped that this information will 

D - 

be of assistance to the staffs of state boards of higher education, to campus 
a'dministra tors,. and to librarians. Although a large part of the report deais 
with funding methods, an atten^^t ha^))een made to place this important function 
into the broader pergp^tive of the overall planning role of state boards of 
higher e^ucatioji. Coordinated funding of public academic libraries was the % 
first-area relating to libraries in which state boards of higher education 
be^an to, operate, but oyeralj^if- library planning and development is becoming an 
; increasingly Important function' of these agencies* An understanding of the 
influence of th^e boards on lil^ary development is especially important as 
the library coramunitj begins to plan for a. national network of library and 
informatiop services, because with the financial support and ^operation from 
these powerftli statutory boards, academic librsftry development can be more 
effective^ly -toordinated and planned. ^-n^ 

Notes ^ 
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- ■''cf. Corson, John:' J. The Governance of Cotters and Universities : 
Modernizing Structures and Processes (Revised Edition) , McGraW-Hill^ 1975, 
p. 56. . ' ^ . ^ 

2 ^ ■ ' 

Some of the b^oks on higher education t/hich pro'^ide information on the 
functions of these agencies are: Robert Q^erdahl, Statewide Coordination 
of Highe r Education . Washington, D," C., American Council on (Education, 1971; 
Carnegie Coimnission on Higher Education, Governance of Higher Educatidn^ 
Si^t>rior lt:v Probleais , New York, Mcclraw-Hill, 1973; M. M. Chambers, Higher ^ 
Education and Stat e Governments, 197Qrl975 , Danville, Illinois, Interstate 
Printers and l^ublishers, 19V4; John J- Corson, op. cit .; OVga D. Henderson ^ j 
and Jean Glidd^n Henderson, Higher Education in America , Jossey^Bass Publishers,. 
1974; Eugjene Lee and Frank M. Bowen, The Multicampus University , McGraw- 
Hill,^ 1971; D. Kent Halstead, Statewide Planning in Higher Education^ . S. 
Departmetit of Healthy Education and Welfare. Office, of Education and Welfare. 
Office of Education (DHEW Publication No. (OE) 73-17§02) 1974; Camegie- 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. The States and Higher E ducpM'nn 
and Supplement, Jossay-Bass, 1976; National Commission on the Financing of 



fbs tsecondary Education , Financing Post-Secondarv'-Education in the United 
States , -Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1973. 
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II. Statewide Agencies of Higher Education/" /"^ * ' 

... ■ ^ . ■ ■ • , ■ . ■ . , ■ ■' .t. 

■ The reasons for the establishment of statewide agencies of higher 

education in almost ev^ery' state , during the 1950' s andl 19601s have beeri fully 

analyzed and reported by Corson, Berdahl, . the National Commission on the ^ 

■ . ■ ■ • • . . >/•,' . ■ ■ • * . ■ 

Financing of Post .Secohda^ Education, Henderson and Henderson and in numerous 

\ ■ ^ ■■ , ■ ' \ . . ■ • : ■ ^ ■ ^ ' 

• publications by the Carnegie Comi^/s s ion on Higher Ed v ' 

The two factors that contributed the greatest to their /spread were: 
^(X) substantial expansion lue/^ uiljjrecendea^^ enrollment increases during ' 
the 1950' s and X960's and (2) growth iti the diversity of functions and pro-/ 
grams. ' ' ^' • ^ . ' 

Enrollment in institt^^ns^^ 6^ higher education has increas^d:^ive-fold\ 
since 19^51-52--from s^lightly^more^ 2,000,000 stuc^iits to over -10,000,000 * 

' iVtW^ porfesto^, of increasejbccurred in public 

institution^ in which enrollment rose firom 719,440 irl 1951-52 "to 2,352,000 - 
- in 1961-62, to 7,127^544 iiT 1972-73?^^ In 1951-52 there were 63| public . *; 
institutions of higher e ducat ioh; by 1973-74 the numbiar liad alin|6st doubled,^ • 
CTorson reports that in 1970,/70 per- cent of all students enroned ^w^^^^ 
kiblic iifetitutjLbns(; by 1980^ it is p^redicted that 77 per cent will be 6n- 
rolled in pub licly.-supported institutions. Higher edii^ation has increasingly/^ 
4>ecome a major responsibility of state governments.. | 
The unprecendented increase in numbers of studen^ts was accompanied by ^ ^ 
an unparalleled increase in diversity of academic programs and functions o^ . 
higher education. as well as greater specialization in, curricula and research., 
Glenny has described some of the deifcelopments tha^.were taking place: 



Universities began extensive research programs in the ' 
physical and biological sciences;- provided new services ^ 
for the farmers^ industries and other specf&l interest 

,.,./- ■ . . . ' . ■ . - 
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ly - , groups; aSded professional schools in new" areas such 

^s social work, public administration, industrial ' \ . 

( ■ ^ ' r^ation^/ and municipal management*^ further special- » ' - 
ized 'in agriculture, me^^c'ine, and 'dentistry;- and. 
increa^sed course offerings in almost all previously > ' 
^ existing fields. Land-grant colleges began to extend 

their programs into academic and professional dis- ^ .* 
ciplines which\had traditionally been offered only . ^ 

by thje state un\iversij:y.^ , 

The reasons for t^e/<inprecendented "growth In "the golden age of higher 

education" have been outlined in detail by many authorities. Briefly, they 

canine summarized as^ follows: (1) the return of World War II veterans in* 

the 1950*s, (2) an increase in the number of persons of college age in the 

population, and (3) radical social and technological changes in. society. 

During this time of expJansion ,and diversification it was essential that the 



financial resources of each state be used.asjefficiently as possible if 
qia^lity education was to be provided. In a report for- the Southern Regional 
Education Board, Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh stated in 1963 that ^ "The future of higher 
education .will depend on planning and coordination within each state --the twin 
keys to effectiveness and quality."^ States were advised, to establish state- 
wide coordinating agencies as the best approach to statewide . planning. He 
outlined requirements for effective state planning. Planning and' governing • 
boards that were created during the 1950's and 1960's were responses to 
unparalleled pressures and expansion during the period. ^ 

^ The p^blems facing higher education are different in^th'e mid-seventies 
. than in the fifties and sixties but'no less challenging. During the 1970's, 

enrollments and budgets are stabilizing and, in some' institutions, declining. 
/The d^eased rate .qf^^grpwth is caused by a number of factors, but especially 

tty ai sagging economy 3Lnd a high rate of inflation as well as competing needs 
..joi^hev se^ents of state goyei^nmenf. Enrollments are affected by e9onomic 



conditions as well as a drop in the number ofcoULege age persons in the ' 
population. Henderson and^H^nderson say that the wave of growth in the I960* 
'lias left in its wake a multitude problems,"^ Social policy .toward higher 
educatiop is being questioned. "The changes^grow out of a reexamiuation of 
purposes, .ouH of a realization that^ segments of the population have be'en by- 
passed, as we have worked for equality of opportunity , out of a surge of 

experiments and innovations in programs, and as a result of a trend toward 

* 8 

systems 06 institutions ." ^ A f?5sh sense of direction to guide colleges and 
universities is needed in the midst of social change. . The need for coordinat 
in a period of stabilization, high inflation and declining budgets, and more 
advanced technology is just as great as, if not greater than, in the 1960's. 
An era ^of affluence and growth is changing rapidly into an era of austerity, 
declining enrollments an/i less public acceptance of higher education. 

Function s of State Higher Education Boards . A. J. Brumbaugh has summarized 

; . 

the majpr functions of state higher education boards as follows; 

• * . . ^ ' • / 

1. The identification of immediate and long-range post-secondary 
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educational needs of the state . . . , 

2. The identification of changing economic conditions and the 
" imprications of these changes for higher education ... 

3. The appraisal of .plans, needs .and resources of existing higher 
institutions, public and private, and the planning of new 
institutions and new facilities; when they will be needed, 
where they should be located, and \fhat they will cost ... 

4* The definition of the roU and scofe of each publicly supported 
college and i/niversity . ^ . 



^5. The appraisal and/or a^pi^val of the operations of each state 
higher institution . . 
6. The conduct- of continuing studies to keep information about 

> higher education, and its» heeds up to date^."^ ^ 

^ Encompassed in these six broid categories ar^ the more specific, function 
of long-range planning; approval- of Qew academit programs; reviewing, con- 
solidating, and approving or recommending ins ti tut ionak budget requests; ' 
establishment of personnel policies; the formulation of plans for racial 
integration of institutions; and coordination of the development and use of ' 
library resources.. The .functions of .boards vary considerably from s.tate to 
state depending upon the legal authority and the budgetary role granted to. 
the agencies by the respective legislatures and the governors. 

Types Of. Statewide Agencies of Hi gher Education . State agencies of higher ' 
educatit^ can be classified into three main types: . coordinating , governing 
and voluntary. As oX July 1, 1976, 27 states have statewide coordinating 
agencies and 20, governing boards. Vermont is the only state that has no- 
statewide agency, whereas ^Delaware and Nebraska have voluntary agencies with 
ho legal status. ^° ;Berdahl and Chambers have described the types of state- 
wide agencies, outlined their history, and provided dates when each was 
established. ■'■^ , 

Coordinating agencifes have advisory and recommending authority only. 
They are usually charged by state legislatures to make studies, surveys, 
and long-raijge plans for higher education and to approve" new academic pro- . 
grams. ~ Some coordinating agencies, such as thp Ohio Board'of Regents, have 
strong budgetary roles by providing guidelines for institutional budget 
tequest's and. otherg, such as the New York Board of Regents,, have no budgetary 



. 'i ■ ' ' \ ^ . ' 

role. / r . , 

' ' / ' ■ ' ' i ■ ' ■• 

Governing boards , on the other hand, are responsible for a multi-campus \ 

university system^X^ith the authority to approve systemwide budgets, capital 

improvement requests, new academic programs, and to appoint institutional 

executives. Governing boards generally have a strong budgetary rple 

and strong legal authority. This authority sometimes has a constitufeio^al 

basis but, in most systems, the authority is granted by legislative statute. ^ 

A few of the larger states have a coordinating board and two or more 

multi-campus universities with their own gorvemind boards or Boards of Trustees 

i^ew York and California have this arrangement. /These two states have the most 

' • . • • ■■' ' / /■ ■ 

complex higher education establishments /and the most highly coordinated ' - 

\ . ' ■ I • I ' ■ ■ 

academic library systems in the country. // / 
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In New. York, the coordinating agency ijs the ^ew York Board of Regents 
which has policy-making authority over higher education and a coordinating 
role over all libraries. The State Education Department is the administrative 
arm of the Board of Regents and the New York St^te Library is an agency of 
the State Education Department. The Board of Regents has the authority to 
approve new academic programs and long-range planning authority^ over all 
institutions of higher education, both public and private, but it has no 
budgetary authority. The Board of Regents, through the State Education 
Department, has responsibility for setting standards for all academic libraries 
and for statewide library planning. There are two systems of higher education 
in New York with separate governing boards that make budget requests directly 
toy the Governor and the legislature. These are the State University of New 
York (SUNY) and the City University of New York (CUNY). SUNY is a large 
system with four university centers that offer undergraduate, masters and 



/doctoral degrees; four me'dical centers; 14 four-year colleges; six agri- * , 

cultural and technological colleges; tWo statutory colleges; and 40 coimftunity 
13 14 

colleges. SUNY and CUNY^are responsible to the New York Board of Regents * 
for academic policy and program registration. 

In California, the California Postsecondary Education Commission is the 
coordinating agency but takes no responsibility for libraries. The 29 . / 

senior public institutions are in one of two systems: the University of 
California with 10 campuses and the California State University and Colleges 
system With 19 campuses.. The ^uthdrity of the California State Colleges and 
Universities System was established by legislative statute as contrasted to 
that of the University of California system which has a constitutional basis. 
In 1960 the California legislature passed an Act establishing the California 
State College system under a Board of Trustees. '''^ The Act delineate4 the" 
functions of both the S^ate College system and the University of California 
system. The legislature declared that the University of California is "the 
primary state supported academic agency for research," and .reaffirmed it as 
the sole authority to award the "doctoral degree' in all fields of learning^ 
and to offer instruction in the professions of law,' medicine, veterinary 
medicine and architecture. "'•^ The primary function' of the California State 
College system is to»provi^e instruction-for undergraduate students and 
graduate students through the Master/ s degree., v 

Responsi bility for Library Planning . In many states, library coordination 
is considered a minor aspect of the board's activity and, therefore, matters 
relating to libraries are delegated to a staff assistant; in other states, 
depending upon the priority assigned to libraries, library matters are 
delegated to the Academic Vice Chancellor or an Assistant Director for 



Academic Affaifs or- for Research. The Virginia State Council on Higher 
Education enq^^bys a full -time Library Planning Coordlttatar and its progressive 
. library program is indicative of the" importance that is placed on librari§s 
by the Council. ' ♦ 

The most integrated systemwide library coordination and. planning are 
done in tlie states that employ sizeable staffs fd)^ library planning, Examples 
of these are: the New York Board of Regents, the State University of New 
York (SUNY), the University of California and the -California State University 
and Colleges System. The New York Board of Regents coordinates, librkry re- 
source sharing and sets library standards through the State Education^Depart- 
ment and the Staff of the New York State Library. 

5UNY has employed a full-time Director of Library Services since 1962. 

The Director, assisted by several full-time staff members, has developed a 

computerized network for the SUNY libraries using the OCLC data base. He 

■' j ' ■ ■ _ r - , . 

coordinates' cppperative resource sharing programs, conducts surveys and 

•> ' . ' ■ . 

studies^ of library operatio'ns and works with advisory committees of librarians 

in the development of systemwide library resources and services. 

The California St^te University, and Colleges coordinates library develop- 

ment and funding through the Director of Learning Services Development who ' 

is one of six DeTans and Di^re'ctors report|.ng to the Vice^ancellor for 

Academic Affairs. His 'staff includes an Assistant Director for Libraries and' 

a number of computer personnel. The staff has received funding for a system- 

wide program of .automatian and cooperation and is involved in a continuous 

program of library planning from a systemwile perspective. 

The University of California employs the largest staff and has the most 

advanced program for systemwide- library planning of any system of higher ' 
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education in the country. The position of Executive Director of UiiiVersity- 

wide Library Plannii^ which was Established in Janiiary 1976 was upgraded in 

September' 1977 to Assistant Vice President for Library Plans' and PplljCies,;^ 

one of four As^stant Vice Presidents reporting to the 'Academic V:|xe: President. 

-The position -irresponsible for library planning, budgeting and cooperation 

through five major staff members: Senior Budget Analyst, Manager of Libraty 

Studies, Manager of Bibliographic Projects, Manager of Computerized Information 

... I ■ ^ ^ \ ^ " ' ' 

; .Services, and an Assistant for^External Services. Approximately 50 full-time 

equivalent staff members work on projects under these five positions. ^The" 

major responsibilities of the' Assistant Vice President- for Library Plans and 

Policies are: * (I) to coord tpate and implement the decisions of the Library 

Policy Steering Committee (a systemwide coipmittee of 'administrators, faculty: 

... \ ' ■ , 

and librarians), develop long-range and short-range plans for the 

library' system involving special sj:udies and research on library operations 

and liaison, with the Library Council composed of the head librariarjis of' the 

campus libraries, $(3) to develop systemwide library automation, '^(4) to serve 

as lt|"|ison with the state Budget Office on library matters, <5.) to develop 

intercampus library ^cooperation, and (6) to provide legislative analysis on 

library needs and projects. Th'^ office of the Executive Director of ' University- 



wide Library Planning published irf 1977 ."A Plan, for Development", of the 

' * ' 18 

University of California Libraries from 1978-19$&. This master. plan for 
libraries has been approved by the Presildent oi^-l:he University system, and 
funds tot its implementation are being Requested. Some of the details of 
the California plan and systemwide organization and cooperation will be^ 
discussed in other sections of this rJport. 

The survey shows that "ttie two states (New York and California) with the 



Urges^niffiber of public colleges universities and student populations i ' 
have found it necessary to develop sizeable staffs at the system level'to. 
provide effective library coordination and planning. 
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III. Planning for Library Development .v. ' ' . 
Planning for fiiglT^r education is a major function of state governing 
and coordinating boards. r >;For the most effe9tive results, planning must be ^ V 



a continuing activity done on a' -day- to -day basis , A» large number of-states • 

' . ' ' ' \ ' " * ' ■ , ' ^ * 

hav.e deveJ.oped published master plan documents covering a given period 

of time, usually five, te^ri or 15. years — which may be updated at regular^ 

intervals. The University df North Carolina Board of Governors product a 

five-year plan which is updated annually. . Beginning in 1966^, the Ohio Board 

of Regents produced three master plans at five-year intervals. State master 

plans vary considerably in subject-matter and detail but the six topics out- 

^ned by Brumbaugh which were cited on pages 10 and 11 in Chapter 11 this 

report are generally covered" in the plans. 

An increasing number of boards are including libraries in statewide 

planning because of "^le need to make the most effective use of resources^ iii 

^^a period of declinmg^budgets. If cdi:^dinating and governing boards plan 

^r libraries at all, it is done in one of tlire6 vays. First, a section or 

chapter of the state master' plan may^deal with libraries. 1?he treatment 



in 



many of these documents is sometimes comprehensive, covering collections, 

■ ' . • . 

staffing, service, fuitdihg, physical facilities and cooperation. Some of the 

■* I if • - 

plans set goals for the size of collections, st»aff and physical space of ^ 
institutional libraries by the use of standard formulas. Others may deal 
with t>nly one or ^ two 6f these areas. 

Secondly, several , state agencies have published separate surveys of 

library resources and services which may be done by outside experts, as in 

; . 3 

South Carolina; in 1976, or by librarians within the state,, as in Alabama in 

' ' . • *^ . • ' ' , ' ' * 

1972. Although many of these surveys include general recommendations, they ' 



tend to be more descriptive and fal,L shoift of providing a^mastSt: plan for. 
statewide academic library deyelopinent., , , , V . ' 

Finally, ;t^he state agency may develop s master' plan f or/libraries vout- 
^ lining an. integrated library system. The elements of a library system 
I \ include a coordinated* statewide funding- plan for collections ajid staff; 
" .a 'plan for in autqjnated' network, involving Shared 'cataloging; a joint bjr^ 
line catalog of holdings; a cooperative acquisitions program; a plan for 
resource -sharing with programs that encourage intercampus use of materials; " 
arid a plan for joint storage of (lesser used materials. The University of 
f Californ ia Plan for. Development, 1977/78 is the^ best exampl.e of such a plan.^ 
.Notable exanipl.es of each of these metlidds of librapr plannin^^^^^orts 
will be highlighted^ The 1966 Master Plan for higher educatio^ i^^ph^, in ^ ^ 
a brief section on libraries,^ contained two items that have h^ a significant 
impact on libraries. Vemer Clapp was the library, consultant for this Master 
Plan and used a quantitative formula to measure the adequacy of collections 
of. Ohio senior pub lid academic libraries, ^he formula' wasv^n original method 
for measuring adequacy, 1>ased on FTE enrollment, number of faculty and the ^ 
number of academic programs J5y level. It is widely knoxm today as the Clapp- 
Jordan formula.^ It was meant to be used only as a measure of minimal adequacy 
of .collection's but librarians have adopted it or modifications of it as a 
national standard of collection requirements. Clapp never meant for it to be 
used as a bas^ for funding but many states have 'adopted it as a fundings 
formula. ^ ' ■ ■ ^ . . , . 

The 1966 Master Plan also contained the following statement among its 



xecommehdations: "The Ohio Board of- Regents intends to' explore- the desir- ^ i^^^C^s 
ability of establishing a centrajy-,library coordinating center to encourage , 



development of new library techniques ^a^d' jto promote inter-library' co- L 

. operation,!' a recomnjfendation which qvojlved ^intp the^Ohio College Library 
' ' ' ' \ ' ■ " " 

Center. But ,the id^ o£ a .centralized cooperative center pre-dated this • 

report* OCLC :was, established as a cooperative cataloging center in 1967, 

.'through the initiative o'f librarians wdrkihg through the University president 

in .the Ohio College Association, Vith only mirv^l encouragement and funding 

by the Board of Regents. * ,J' \/ 

Surveys ^f library resources arid services coriducted by coordinating 

boards have teen effectijj/in seAreral states by giving, visibility to the 

needs for library improvements. The surveyors generally assess the adequacy 

of collections and services, , and set collectioti and staff ing goals. An 

example is the 1968, survey of university and college libraries in North' 

CaroMna published and publicized widely to state officials and legislators 

, by the North Carolina Board of Higher Education. This report. Planning for 

Higher Educatiori^ North Carolina .^ pointed very dramatically to the in^ 

adequacies- of the public senior' institutional libraries in the state and was 

the justification for obtaining improvement funds frpm the state legislature. 

It was the springboard for a long-range plan for increased funding by the 

Board of Higher Education and later, by the University of North Carolina Board 

of Governors. The survey of libraries-was don? by- Dr. Robert D. Downs, then 

Dean "of Libraries atSthe University of Illinois 1 The- adequacy of staff, 

physical facilities and holdings was measured and goals set for each- of these 

areas. The Clapp-Jordan fojcmula was used as a measure of collection' adequacy. 

A comprehensive survey of libraries in South Carolina was published In 

197^ by the Sou'th)carolina Commission of Higher Education^° in which;:the 1975 

Association of doliege aij^ Research, Mtrarieg (ACRL)^^foimulas for assessing 



collections^ staff and buildihgs tl^e're xxsed ^for :the"f3[^st time in a state- 
wide survey. The survey report contains|recoinmendations to increase financial 
support m order to bring collections, and staff, up tb national standards. ^* 

and to-fxind programs to. make university library holdings acce^siLle to other 

% 

libraries and citizens in the state througfi an expanded statewide network. - • 

The Tennessee-^^and Virginia^^counciLs of higher education have' jtist 
recently published library development plans that -have stressed ,m6re effective 
sharing of resources; The Tennessee Development PlaA ericotiraged -greater I 
initiative on the part of the professional library conmunity to^ find better 
methods for assessing the adequacy^ of library resources and to take greater 
initiative^ in ^veloping a statewide network for shaCring resources of all 
• types^ of libraries. The Virginia Plan is discussed in detail iri the ch^te^ 
-on "Interlibrary Cooperation!' since the plan emphasizes this aspect of 
library developme^. (See |)ages 46-47) , • 

The Minnesota Hjgher Education Coordinating Commission has for the past 
several years published biennial planning reports addressed directly to J:he 
Minnesota Legislature. ^Since 1971, the- Commission has reqiies^ted and rep'^ived 
funding for the Minnesota Interlibrary Teletype Exchange (MINITEX) which is 
one the^ost effective programs of statewide library re^source-.shating-^i^ 
existence. An JntegraLp_art_of Minneso^^ 

is a system for provi-ding access fgr ^s.tudents and faculty and citizens to the 
research resources at the University of Minnesota. The .1^)7 "Report to the . 
Legislature" states that "in times of cost escalation, insatiable user demands 
uncertain funding^ and the literature information explosion, cooperative Use 
and. planning are essential to mal^i; judicious use of available funding. ""'"^ » 
The report e^imates that about one^th'lrd of t\ie academip faculty members 



outside tl^e tJniversity^of Minnesota's ^WLiK^ties campAg have usSd^eRe service 
to prepare their cbuf-se presentations. ^ Additi^ional faculty have used the 
^.'^service for reseai^h ar^d writing. The)l^rYj.ce tas^rals^mado^^a greittSr^^^^^ 

of tn^terials ^v^iXabla^fbr indep^ndetlt^tudy 6y studteut^ in ^ur-yg^arv college'si 
» Annual fuiids are appropriated: ^ (1) to provide for sta^lfigused inti^B^^ 
^ sity' bf Minnesota Librdi^ tfe operate the ^interlibrary setvice^' (2) "to maintaiij-* 
^ a serial data rbase (The Minnesota Union List of Serials :'^''mjLS) (3) to providej^ 
for regional shading, (4) to provide for unique collection development and ■'^r^^Tj 
development of seade "resources as needed in the -state, but not owned by any " 
library. An appropriation of $450,000 for each year of the 1978-79^ biennium ^ 
is^ requested in the 1977 report to handle 160,000 requests 'each 3^e^r, ' As ^ 
.far as libraries are concerned, the\Commission has concentrated upon statewide 
resource sharing and cooperative acquisitions. It ^tias not attempted^o as 
adequacy of institutional libraries and develop a^^sfcp^ funding programX . 
_J^or campus libraries, , / ii . 

' Planning- for academic libraries in Neto York is a" continuou's process at : 
all levels of administrative" agencies . The Utfiversity of the State of New 
York which is an arm of the State Education,^ Departmient, the New York ;Board of 
Regekts, and the'^ommissioner of Education^sets standards and goals fojr all 

* ' . ' A ' • ^ . . ' ■ •■4, ■ '■ ■ ^'^^ ' ' ' 

academic libraries in. the state, including "SukY (State-University of -New York) 
CUNY (City University <5f New York) and PUNY (Private Universities of New 
york),. Planning for libraries at the statewide level is done by committees ' 
of librarians and educators rei5resenting the university systems in the stat6. 

' • • - / , ., ' -. ' . ' ' • ■ ■ . . ■ ■ r'' ' ' " '. , 

In 1971 the Commissioner of Education appointed the- Advis&^^-XJOiqpittee on.'- 
Planning for £he Academic Libraries of New York State, '^e 29. members of 'the 

• ■ fA ■ ... ■ ■ ' 

committer included librarians,cij|aculty mergers ^nd university admiivistrators- * 



from b©th public and private colleges and ijniversities ,as well as representative 
from the' State Education Department. The report of the committee in 1973 
recommended strengthened coordination and. cooperative activities, through the 
New York Interlibrary Loan Service (NYSIX.U and itrs'SK's (Reference and Resear<:h 
Resources) Program. The repoft^also encoUtages the development of cooperative 
acquisitions ^mong academic libraries but recognizes that ."^'to be fully meaning- 
^fifl: stich cooperative collection policies will have to await interinstitutional 
rationalization of academic programs, and that may, yet be som^^ time away.""'"^ 
Until academic c^rricula• is rationalized, cooperative acquisition, programs 
can only be implemented to a limited degree because of the need for duplicate 
materials on each campus offering similat academic programs. • ^ ' 

The report recommends separate guidelines for the assessment of tha 
adequac^jr of aca<Jemic libraries in New York Stade for two-year colleges^ Ad 
for four-jrear colleges and universities. -Formulas are provided for setting 
, requirements for the collections, staffs and physical facilities. Recom- 
mendations are pTrovided £or joint library gtorage-bf lesser used materials^ 
facsimile transmission, shared cataloging, no.nprint information services, 
coordinated continuing education prdgrams for librarians, and improved in- 
structi.cn in library use. Among the recommendations of the report are that 
academic libraries in the state be monitored, on a periodic basis to ensure 
that they me^'t standards set by the Department of Education. 

/ Many of the recommendations of the 1973 Advisory Connnittee were in-' 
cprporated into the Board of Regents 1976 Statewide. Plan fox Development of 
fbstsecondary. Education, including' the formulas for, assessing thresho-ld 
adequacy of library 'col lections, staff and facilities. "'•^ 

Extensive planning efforts in New York State, resulted' in the development " * 



of the highly integrated statewide Reference- and Research Libraxry Resources 
System (3R's) Program and the New York State , Interlibrary Loan (NVsILL) 
Program, which are administered in tha New York State Library. Planning for 
the 3R's Program began in the^edrly 1960's. The JCommissioner ' s Committee on 
Reference and Research Library Resources was appointed in March 1960 by the 
Commissioner of Education to survey existing reference and research library 
\ facilities in tl\e St^te and to make reqpmmendations as to how these resources, 
through the use of technological developments aiid administrative or fiscal 
devices, could be more effectively utilized. Composed of librarians repre- 
senting the largest public and private research librairies in New York State, " 
the Committee, in its report of 1961, stated that the rich research library 
resources of New York State are available to only a limite^niimber of residents 
and- recognized that "Their value could be multiplied several ±ime& in al 

unified library system. "-^7 Out of the recommendations of this c<^ittee 

^ -- ,■ ' 

emerged a statewide and' regional approach to strengthen and coordinate reference 

and research library resources in the stated Nelson Associates, Inc. , was 

commissioned to sttidy statewide aspects of the program and several regions 

18 

commissioned studies. There are now nine regions in. the state that provide 
regional service. In 1967 the New York State Interlibrary Loan (NYSILL) 
Program was initiated by the New York State Library to implement the 3R's 
Program by ^provliiing th^ research commuhity access to research materials. 
As the program presently operates, the New York State Librajry contracts with 
'12 large research libraries to provide research materials. Regional authori-. 
zation is required before loans will be made. The State Library receives 
requests which cannot be filled within a region. OvQr 1,000-jOOO interlibrary 
loan, requests are received within the regions and currently 175,000 requests 
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are referred to research libraries. Automation has played a significant 
role in the development of NYSILL. The 1974-75 NYSILL annual report states 
that recordkeeping was the first aspect of NYSILL to be automated and in 1972 
the f^ferral libraries were brought on-line with the .computer, and the auto- 
matic referral of requests was achieved. Now all NYSILL transmission sites 
transmit directly to the State Education Department's conputer and receive 
reports from the computer as to the action taken on requests. ''"^ 

This highly successful statewide resource, .sharing program, is under 
continuous analysis and study. Statistics on the total number of requests 
submitted to NYSILL each quarter are received from the computer and data from 
the October-December period are analyzed by user groups, subject areas and 
types of libraries. Not only are data analyzed at the State Library level, 
^but the effectiveness of the 'regional programs continue to be studied and 

analyzed. The latest. such study. Regional Interlibrary Ldan- in New York 

20 

State: A Comparative Study was completed in March 1976 by Checchi and 
Company of Wash irig ton, D. C. The final report of this Study contains detailed 
analyses^of the factors affecting regional interlibrary loan as well as the 
extent, nature and the effectiveness of interlibrary loans in the five regions 
studied. Recommendations are made dealing with the State*' s funding of 
regional interlibrary loan, regional interlibrary loan processing policies 
and procedures, and the development of a workable methodology for the future 
monitoring of regional interlibrary loan activities and performancle. No- 
attempt is made here to describe in detail the operations of the SR's-^ Program 
and NYSILL,^ but merely to indicate the extent of the planning through the 
New York Education Department and the New York State Library^; which are arms 
of the New York Board of Regents in order to provide the first and^perhaps 
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the most adyanced and' successful statewide system for sharing the resources 
of \research and university libraries. 

The SUNY system through its full-time Director of Libraries and his 
staff, is continually studying and analyzing all aspects of library operations. 
Data on intercampus direct borrowing programs are analyzed to determine 
patter^is of lise among the campuses. The Director of Library Services is 
engaged\ in an Office of Education -funded study of "Collection Development > 
Analysis\ Using OCLC Jlapes."^'' This is a project to statistically analyze 
by computer the current acquisitions of SUNY libraries-. One of the justifi- 
cations for'ythe proposal was that knowledge of relative disciplinary stren*gths 
among separate campuses in _a multi-campus system can lead to cooperative 
acquisitions proposals. Through this research project, a tool may be developed 
to Assist systems of libraries in developing effective cooperative acquisitions 
programs. Although SUNY has not articulated a -comprehenHve plan for a ' ' 
library system as have the two California systems, systemwide planning for 
libraries at SUNY is extensive. SUNY has mos-t' of the elements of a library 
system but the planning for it Jias not been as integrated or as systematic as 
in the University o? California system. .The research and planning has been 
piecemeal rather than according to a comprehensive plan. ' 

A fully integrated state or systemwide academic library program will 
probably include: a coordinated^ funding plan; a proposal for a joint on-line 
anion catalog of monographs and serials| a shared' automated cataloging system; 
a system of sharing resources, involving direct borrowing and centralized, 
interlibrary loan opera'tions; compatible automated circulation systems; 
systemwide transportation of library materialsf'a systemwide cooperative 
acquisitions program; a plan for joint storage of lesser used materials; 

'On''.. 



centralized information retrieval services; and a sizeable system staff to 
continually monitor and analyze various aspects of library operations. All 
of these elements are included in the library plani^ in the two California 
systems of higher education. , 
The two systems of higher education in California have been required 
state budgeting authorities to,-0e3q)end considerable .time and effort in 
sjrsVemwide library planning. Bo tlT|)j systems have been plagued by declining 
or stabilized budgets and' the devastating impact' of inflation on book and 
periodiW purchases. The master plans' developed by the two systems propose 
integtatedXlibrary plans. 

• ■ \ ...» , , 

The Calif prnia State University and 'Go 1 leges' (CSUC) published a plan 

Library Development. 197 7/78-1981/82 in May 197622„hich included justifi^ 

cations and recommendatioiis for staffing, book periodical and non-book 

materials purchases, operating expenses, binding as well as space standards, 

pdlicies. pn intra-systeiii li% hoj:rowing,='' automted reference 

i-;^/^ '^oope^^tjjtvQ;;!?^^^^^^^ respurce sharing. A 

detailed plan for .sy;^e?m^4^^^^^ aytTomation was^outlined which includes 

installation of campd;^;;(^0&^ transactors, a' conversion Pf 

. ~- a' T ■'■ 
bibliographic recorai ft<?;"J^^chine -readable form, an- automated shared fcata log ing 

system, a union list of periodicals, a systemwide circulation network and an 

acquisitions system. Funds were provided in 1977/78 to begin^e implementation 

of the system. The entire plan is being reviewed and evaluated by consultants 

from D. Little. Co. who are scheduled to give a report in January. 1978. 

The University of California Libraries:^ A Plan for Development. 197fi - 

23 ~~. 

1988 was published in July 1977 by the Office of the Executive Director of 

Universitywide LiUrary Planning. The position pf- Executive Director for 
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Systemwide Library Planning was established in 1975 to develop and implement 
a plan for a statewide library system. The publication of the master pldn in 
1977 was the culmination of several years of planning involving dozens of 
administrators at the system and. campus levels, faculty members, university 
librarians and staff members of the campus libraries. In a recent interview, 
the Executive Director estimated that about 25 percent of his time was spent 
in planning and about 75 percent in coordination and "politics". The final 
^ document went through two revisions. The first draft of the .plan was dis- 
tributed in November 1975 for review within the university system. Comnients 
were received from faculty members, students, staff members and campus and 
library administrators ftom all ten campuses. Vi^sits were mad^ by the 
Executive Director and his staff members to all campuses to. discuss the 
recommendations of the plan and to get reactions suggestions from as 

many representatives, of the university community as possible. \The final recom- 
mendations are based on research and study by^ dozens of people throughout the 
sy s tem. - » ' ' » ' . 

In the 1970' s enrollment growth slowed and the state (particularly the 
State Department of Finance) became increasingly concerned about tYys. cost 
and efficiency of the libraries in the system. In a 1971 report the Department 
urged greater "interdependence, cooperation, and coordination," in order to 
reduce costs as well as improve service. A 1972 statement ftom state budget 
officials indicated that no substantial increases would be appropriate^ for 
book and periodical, purchases. or for libraty buildings until a Master Plan 
for libraries was developed. The 1977 Plan for Development states that the 
"traditional methods of library operation, in particular the attempt to ' 
build self-sufficient, autonomous collections," are no longer adequate to 
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cope with current library problems anti calls for a new approach. What is 
^ needed, the report says, is "a /coordinated Universitywide library system" 
with more attention to differentiating users' needs, distinguishing between 
materials^on the -basis of utility, and exploiting available technolo^. The 
report proposed "new patterns of library organization and service, and new 
strategies for' getting the maximum utility fzjom funds expended,"^^ - 

- > The plan outlined a multi-level system, in contract to the present J 

^ ' . ^ . _ 

concentration yh the campus library. Six levels of organization for library 

service are proposed: Department and College, Campus, Region (North and 

.... ^ 

Soa>^h California), Universitywide and State, National, and International, 
A desired response time is proposed for each level, and mechanisms for the . 
identification of materials as well as for organization and governance at 
each level are outlined, . . 

The pi^oposed system includes a joint on-line catalog for the libraries, a 

*^ • ► • " ■ ■ . ■ _ * ^ , 

shared on-line acquisitions and cataloging system, on-line circulatioh systems, 
and the storage of lesser used material in two regional depository libraries. 
The report emphasizes that "adequatd=^ acquisition rates must ,, ,be main- . 
talned or performance of the entire system is endangered, "^.^ A funding plan 
for acquisition of materials is proposed based on a fo^urula developed by 
Susskind and Voigt, The formula was'developed specifically for libraries in 

■ ^ • . . V ' , ■ ■ :„ ■ ' 

universities that offer a large number of doctoral and research programs, 

\- ' . 

The report points out that present futids available for purchase of library 
materials are approximately 14 percent below, what is needed'* to maintain "an 
adequate response at each level," A sizeable increase in the number of 
budgeted volupieSiyis recommended — from 523,000 volumes per year to 609,000 
volumes per year. The annual requirement for volumes is leased on the Voigt 
formula, 2^ 



With respect to staffing for the system, the recommendation is made that 
"coij^tinued study be given to the da^'elopment of an allocation formula to 
assure equitable distribution of staff- in all categories amoijjg the campuses," 
No overall increase in staff is recommended until the effects of automated 
cataloging and acquisitions on staff needs are studied. The report indicates 
that. it may be possible to reallocate staff from technical service functions 

to public service functions provided sufficient savings are realized fvoU 

/ 28 '\ 

automated procedures. ' ,\ » 

A fully integrated statewide academic library system does not exist 

but the UC library development plan provides the most conprehensive plan for' 

such a system as yet published. The advantages of the system are listed as 

follows: V, 

"1. Through the use of technology already Mailable, a much greater 
1 percentage of the library material available in the University 
collections can be identified and located. 

2. Improved delivery systems will bef -available fccv providV^materials > 

within the time frame needed aud with a higher degree of 
< reliability than.^t ^j^resejit. ^ 

. 3. The resources made available through the combination of these 
two techniques wiM. be much greater and much richer than any 
-^-single campus system can provide. 

4. The Ise of technology in cataloging and processing will provide 
for coordination of acquisitions, faster and iliore economical 
handling of materials, and the construction of a systemwide 

' data base of bibliographic information. ^ ' ^ 

5. Regional facilities will provide housing of little-used materials 
in a. more cost-effective way than continued reliance solely on 
campus construction, and should help deliver such materials 
throughout each region more efficiently. 

. • . ^ " ■ 

6. Coordination of systemwide library activities will provide the 
optimum library service within the limit of available funds. "29 



31 



The UC Plan, Jia^ been accepted by the President of the University of 
California and'flie libraries of the system; funds are being requested in 



1978 to begin its -^p!^ementatlon. In the meantimei, a large number of studies 
of systemwide library operations continues on a petmanent basis at the system 
level. 



Major Concluilions on Statewide Planning of Academic Libraries 

1. An increasing number of states include libraries in statewide plans for 
higher education. \ . L 

. -" ■ , • ■ ■ ■■ ■ S • 

2. Major deterrents ,to the \ development and implementation of statewide 

'• . ■ ' '■ ■ \ ■ ^ ■ ■ ' ' . 

academic library plans are institutional jealousies, fears of losing 

institutional autonomy ano^ the reluctance of state agencies to impose 

J central coordinat^.on-6f campus libraries, 

3. Most of the state agencies of higher education do not have the mechanism 
or the staff to qarry out effective planning for efficient^oordinatipn 
and use of academic library resources and' 'services'.* ^ 

4. Effective statewide coordination of library resources requires authority 
at '^he system level to monitor institutional"* library actions and to 
iioplement statewide plans.' ^ . 

5. The, incentives for developing comprehensive library systems are economic; 
few states will make effective plans for statewide coordination of 
libraries unless required to do so by economic and bixdgfe;tary restraints. 

6. Comprehensive surveys of library resources on a statewide level give 

- visibility , to Mbrar^ needs and prov^ide- the incentives for increased v. 
support and increased cooperation. ^ • 

7. Cooperative acquisitions programs are ineffective unless the state 



rationalizes interin^tiiutional academic progrkms-^and^ niinimizes 



^ duplication of courses and curricula among c^puses, , . ' 

8.. The'most efficient use of technolJ^gy will require a sta'tewide approach 

to library planning and development. ^^ ' ^ > ' 

V . ' " ■ ■ ' • » . ■ 

9. Campus librarians have been reluctant to take the lead and accept fully 

, V .Statewide library systems but they have readily accepted networks such 

as OCLC that are hot under governmental dr state control. 

I ' ■ ■ ' . , ^ ' . / ' . . - /' 

10. There is a trend toward statewide systems of academic .>j.ibraries with j 

coordinated funding, planning and cooperative programs, particularTy . 
among the states witii the largest numb6r^s,of institutions. This trend 
is growing because of declining budgets, rising costs" and space shortages. 

11. , Budgeting authorities-are mdre willing to provide increased library 

funding and additional library buildings if a statewide academic library 
development plan has been articulated Md'lapprC^yed. 

■ ■ ' , \ ' ■ ' Notes • \ , • 

'''North Carolina. Univer'sity. Board of Governors. Long_ Ranee Planning, 
' 1976->81 . April 2, 1976.. ^ ^ ' 

t • • V 

2 ■ • . 
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3 ' 
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IV* Advisory Committees of Librarians ' . 

^ . . ' / ^ ■ . 

Connnunications between the staff of boards of higher education and 

^ v> . ♦ ♦ ' 

. . ■ ' V. • ^ ' * . 

^ librarians are ejcCreflieily important, particularly in states in which the 
boards play a role in Ubfaty funding and planning. This is done in most 
states through advisory conmnttees of librarians on either a continuing or ' 
an ad hoc basis. ' Ad ll^ conn^ittees may lie appointed to advise -.on a specif ic 
matter, such as a budget foUftjla of a binding contract. <%e fundi^ng formula 
for public academic libraries in Texas is developed each year by an ad hoc 
coflteiittee composed of Xibfatt^ns, campus budget officers and a'dministrators. ■ 
Committees of librarians are sometimes appointed to carry out statewide - 
surveys of library reSOvju-ces ^nd services. ■' . " 

The most satisfactory relationship is through one or more committees 
that meet regularly with staff members ^»f the boards, l^irginia, Florida; 
Iowa, North Carolina, S\jNy,' Georgia, and the two California multi-campus 
universities: are- ainong. the sygtems' that have official and continuing. advisory 
boards. These library {jl^nning boards advise on various aspects of library 
operations including finding, cooperative programs, building programs and 
personnel policies- fhe head librarians on each campus in the system generally, 
make up a cdmnittee that meets with the staff of the board. .However, librarians 
frpm the staffs of campUg libraries are frequent ly^R^o in ted to task' forces ' ' 
to. study special pi^Alemg and recommend action to be taken. 

The University "of Califotqia System has established a number of com- 
mittees "Snd task forces m its planning, and coordination efforts. The Library 
^o""*^^^ consist^ of the nine university Librarians, the 'Executive Director- 
for Systemwide. Library Planning," the Chairman of the Library Policy Steering 
Committee, the President of Librarian Association^of UC, and^the Deans 
ot the. graduate library schooig at UCtA^and UC iB'erkeley. 1 The Library' Council 



serves a^^ a forum for the exchange ,of ideas about library policies and 

discusses plans for sj^stemwide cooperative programsX Recommendations from ' 

the Library. Council go to a Systemwide Literary Policy\ Steering Committee. 

. ' Th^^Libyarv Policy Steerine -Committee consists of\ a chancellor, several 

vice-chancellors, deans, faculty mJi^mbers, and the chai^erson of the Library 

CounciL (a librarian). 2 The Steering Committee was fbjindd 'to translate a 

systemwide librar)^ development plan into specific pro-am. obj^c^^ plan 

a program ^to implement these object-Lves, and. monitor :the implementation of 

the program.*' If the Library Council (campus head librlrians)^cannot agree 

on«^plicies or programs, the Steejcing' Committee must mkke the necessary ^ 

• decisions. The Steering Committee a^d the Libra'ry C^uni^il meet regularly and 

are involved in any planning £or the library syatem. r"^) 

-Nine task forces have been appointed by the Library Council to work 

under ^the direction of the Executive^ Director. The functiqn of each task ^ 

force is to study and make recommendations .about specific areas of systemwide 

concern. Task forces^have been appointed to study\ the Union Catalog and 

BibliJgraphi^ Data Bkse, Costs of Library Materials, ' User Satisfaction, 

, • ■ • • ■ - .• " ■'•■J ' 

Staffing Formulas', ^Preservation of Library Mat^ials, Unprocessed Material, « 

Shared Cataloging, and Personnel Rotation. The^Tasfc Forces have 'b^eli^^ 'givett 

. i ' • ^^JM^'^ 

specific Charges which are outlined in Linda Beaupre'^s description ' 
Cooperati ve Activities of the University of California Libraries . ^ 

One of the chief tasks of the UC Executive ; Director of . Universitj^ide 
Library Planning is to keep lines of communication open among "the many inter- 
locking committees and task forces, of the system. A large part of his time 
is spent conferring \d.th librarians, adlbinistrators and faculty members about 
librasy policies and" sirstemwide plans. . 
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he Library Advi30i:y Gommittee of the State Council of Higher Education 
for- Virginia has been active in advising on funding and develop iiig>lans for- " 
increasing statewide interlibrary cooperation. . In addition to representatives 
. from e^ch state-supported academic 'library, the Virginia Committee includes 
*the State Librarian and four repres^tatives from, private institutions of 
higher Vacation, agencies or organizations.^ The presence of these, important 
^^^^-cetfresentatives of the library community bn. the committee facilitates co- 
operation on a statewide level. It is impcirtant to include major private 
university libraries and the State Library in any-planning for 'sharing of 
^respurces, joint storage projects, interlibrary lo^n services and cooperatiO^' 
acquisitions, but political considerations sometimes prevent representatives- 
outside,_t.he public University system fxom being invited to join pfficial ' 
advisory committees. . • .. ■ 

In some. states, however, the li^es of communication between state ' 
officials and campus librarian^ are not open; the formation of official 
committees is discourage^aAd^even prohibited by either the Boards or the 
, institutioiys. This i^lnor^prevalent in certain areas of the country where 
institutions are fearful that institutional autonomy will be compromised. In, 
many of the5e.„states volunteer committees "of, librarians have been established 
for the purpose of developing statewide cooperative^^pirojects. Some of the 
^ most outstanding, cooperatjiye projeots have bee^ developed in states in which 
\ librarians :have taken the -leadership withoi/t^ systemwidfe financial backing. 
■ OCLC grew out of . the efforts of^Ohio, libi^rians with little assistance from 
the Ohio Board of Regents., .Another example is the Wisconsin Interlibrary 
Service (WILS) vhich was initiaied'by librarians "with little or no assistance 
from the University of Wisconsin system.' 
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Major Conclusions Re&ardinaf Advisory Committees of Librarians 

1. Communication between, the staffs of boards of higher education and 
librarians in the system are important in the development of statewide 
coordination and .sharing of resources and can best be accomplished 
through continuing 'advisory committees of librarians. 

2. Librarians need to advise on statewide funding for libraries, the ^ 
development of programs for resource sharing, cooperative acquisitions, 
personnel policies, building needs and impsovement of services. 

3. A , highly coordinated statewide academic' library system requires' constant 
communication between the staff of the system and librarians an^- may 
require a systemwide policy steering committee as well as a large number 
of task forces to study specific areas of systemwide .concern. 

4. Volunteer committers of academic librarians have been formed in many ^' 
states in -irfiich there is no central coordination from the state board 

of higher education. \ 



Notes 

kinda Beaupr^, Cooperati ve Activities of the University of California 
Libraries , - p. 38. \ — 

?Ibid. , p. 36. . - ' . 
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Ibid., pp. 38-39. 

.._ Virginia. State Council of Higher Education. "Policies and Procedures 
of the State Council of Higher Education for Virginia for Professional 
Advisory Committees and the Library Advisory Committee." (Multilithed) 
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V. Interlibrary' Cooperation 
Many state systems of higher education encourage statewide interlibrary 
cooperative projects in order to effectively share library resources. If 
an official Advisory Coinmittee of Librarians exists, it takes the lead in 
developing interlibrary cooperation projects but, in several states in whicli 
advisory committees are not recognized, voluntary committees have developed ■ 
outstanding coope^tive efforts. 

Academic libraries in all states participate in interlibrary lending . 
and borrowing servi1:es for faculty members and graduate students, but .public 
institutions in at least 16 states have extended, interlibrary loans to under- 
graduate students enrolled in colleges and universities within the system. \ 

Two significant systemwide interlibrary loan projects that are respon- 
sibilities of agencies of higher education are the Minnesota Interlibrary 
Telecommunication Exchange (MINITEX) and the New York State Interlibrary 
Loan Service (NYSILL) and its 3R's (Reference and Research Resources) Program. 
MINITEX and NYSILL are highly sophisticated interlibrary loan services 
funded separately by state funds to provide iinp roved and custom-designed 
interlibrary loan service for the libraries of each state. 

.NYSILL is the statewide program of New York's Reference and Research 
Library Resources Prograi (3R's) that has provided access to research library 
resources in the State since 1967. . The NYSILL network is comprised of 12 
major resource libraries whl,ch serve as referral libraries, nine of which 
are private university, and research libraries and three, public libraries. ' 
■The resource libraries haye subjebt responsibility, interlibrary loans pro- 
deed Ln a hierarchial pattern from one of nine regions in the state, tq' the 
N,^.« Yor^. State Library, to-.the network of 12 resource libraries. In 1974-75, 
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the statewide NYSILL volume totaled 170,047 requests. Over 1,000,000 inter- 
library requests are handled in the regions. The system is highly automated 
with a data phone, teletype and computer network lines to libraries across 
the state. The operations of the system are analysed- annually and have been 
described and evaluateid, in a number of studies.^ Some librarians complain 
about the time that it takes to go through the hierarchy tcr obtain an item 
on interlibrary loan. (SUNY. libraries cannot go directly to a resource 
library for an item but riiust request items through the regional system.) * 
Overall, however, the system has a high success rate and the NYSILL 1974-75 
Annual Report states that "This hierarchial approach provides for greater 
utilization of regional resources, improves local and regional library 
service, and ensures that requests for more advanced materials are referred 
to NYSILL." ,(See pages 23-26 for other details.) . - . 

MINITEX, ^ which is housed in the University of Minnesota Library, is also 
a statewide interlibrary loan system similar to NYSILL. Its primary purpos4 
is to make the best possible use of the library resources at the University' ^ 
of Minnesota. The Minnesota -Commission of Higher Education has requested 
funds since 1971 to support this important resource sharping program which 
includes not only a special staff dedicated to MINITEX, but also funds for 
maintaining and up-dating the MiTinesota Union List of Serials (MULS), a 

r cooperative acquisition program, and a continuing education program for 
► * 

librarians. A similar service, the Wisconsin Interlibrary Loan Service (WILS),- 
^ h^3_^een established in the^University of Wisconsin Library at Madison to 
faciW^it^ statewide sharing of the library resources on the Madison camptTs. 
The difference between the two is that MINITEX has been supported by state 
appropriations whereas WILS ;*as established without the assistance or financial 
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' support of- the University of Wisponsin System. or legislature.. WILS was 
initiated by the Council of Wisconsin Librarians, Inc. (COWL)* through con- " 
tributions from library budgets based on a formula.^ The two services ^ 
(MINITEX and WILS) have a reciprocal agreement to transfer requests from one 
, to the other. The "Reference and Interlibrary Loan Service (RAILS) housed in 
the Ohio State University Library, a similar service for Ohip, was also ' 
established through the initiative of librarians without the support of the 
Ohio Board of Regents. 

Many .of the state systems of higher education have initiated direct 
lending to students and faculty members in the university system by any 
library in the system. Some of the systems extend this service only to ' 
J. faculty members and graduate students while others have included undergraduates 
■ ^ in -the direct lending program. Methods of identifying eligible borrowers' vary 
from fftate to state, but in sqme'states a valid I.D..card from another state 
'university is accepted as proof of eligibility. SUNY's "Open Access" is such 
a program. An "Open Access Manual and Directory" which provides regulations 
pertaining to the program and a list of libraries as well as promotional 
pdsters advertising the pro gr^ are made ^vailable. Statistics on patterns 
of intercampus use by L. C. classification are analyzed to determine collection 
weaknesses and strengths of SUNY libraries. 

The basis of any effective resource sharing program is access to infor^, 
mation about holdings among participating libraries. Union lists of serials 
are the most common access lists.. The University of California System, the^ 
California State University and Colleges, the Minnesota Cpmmission of Higher 
Education, the Virginia Coordinating Council of Higher Education, SUNY, 

*COWL is an organization of librarians from various types of libraries in 

r^t^^?^ Purpose is to coordinate library activities, . especially with ^ 

respect to 'cooperative activities. pc^-i-dj-j-y wxcn 
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•Florida and Georgia are among the .states and systems' that publish union lists 
. .of serials,. Separate union lists'^f monographs are not as common as serials 
lists. The North Carolina Union Catalog ommicrofilm is one of the few such 
lists that include retrospective holdings. Although encouraged by the state 
board of higher education in North Carolina, it was financed "through the ^ 
■North Carolina State Library with LCSA (Title III) funds. It includes the- 
holdings of academic libraries as well as major public libraries. The two' 
California systems- have included in theiir development plans joint on-line 
computerized public. catalogs and the conversion of retrospective records of 
holdings to machine-readable form. 'This method of access is the wave of the 
future and will^^jft^^aluable tool for coordinating cooperative acquisitions 
and resource' sharing on a statewide basis. 

Several state higher education systems have encouraged libraries to 
participate in computerized shared cataloging, networks Such as OCLC or BALLOTS 
and some have provided direct funding for network participation. The Florida 
Board of Regents provided funds for all public senior institutions in Florida 
to participate in OCLC. Both the California systems of higher education have 
studies underway to decide which network (OCLC or BALLOTS) the system? will, 
join. Both networks arfe being used in different libraries in the California 
systems and committees in both the California systems are studying the - 
advantages and disadvantages of each network. For the most effective sharing 
of resources, it. is important that all libraries in a state system participate 
in the same network. i y 

Cooperative acquisitions programs have b6en much discussed, but few 
states have implemented successful programs. Some states provide incentives 
. for libraries to implement cooperative acquisition^ projects by providing 

separate funds specifically for Joint purchases. The University of California 
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has earmarked a sum of $99,000 (1% of the total book fund allocation to UC 
libraries) for the purchase of materials which, because of their high cost 
or anticipated low level of 'use, ' shou^j|^e shared rather than duplicated 
^ arfion^ the campuses. Guidelines for the use of the motiey have been developed 
by the UC Library Council and the program is administered by the Executive 
Director of Universitywide Library Planning.^ As indicated elsewhere, the 
Minnesota Coordinating Council has also received funds f^ the legislature 

for joint purchases. 

* ■ ' 

Ther^are agreements among the University of California libraries^' to 
collect in certain disciplines and* collection development officers of all 
UC libraries meet regularly to discuss and coordinate universitjn^ide col- 
lection building. Ms. Beaupre describes several specific cooperative 
acquisitions agreements among the UC libraries \diich, in a few instances, 
have resulted in an actual transfer of materials from one library to another. ^ 

Cooperative purchasing vis more successful if special arrangements are 
made to encourage greater intercampus use of all materials in the system. Two 
noteworthy programs of the University of California encourage intercampus use. 
The UC Intei-campus Exchange Program provides fuii'ds for most, but not all, 
ejc^enses connected with photocopying done by one UC campus for another through 
the interlibrary loan process. Under this program, faculty and students on 
all campuses can obtain free photocopies of material not available on their 
own campus. linda Beaupr^ reports that over 20,000 photocopies were obtained 
through this program in 1975/76.^ Ms.. Beaupr^ also' describes the intercampus 
bus, system which -operates among the northern and southern campuses. She says, 
"There is a daily bus service from Riverside, Irvine, San DiegO|, and Santa 
Barbara to the Los Angeles campus, and from Santa Cruz and Davis to Berkeley, 



and from Berkeley to Davis. • There is also a jitney service between San 

Francisco and Berkeley.* The buses transport library users..., interlibrary ^ 

, • ' - ft ' ' ^ 

loan requests and library materials." 

The libraries UC system cooperate 'in providing the most effective 

reference service across G^pus lines. The Computerized Information Services 
(CIS), a unit of the Office of Universitywide Library Planning of the Univer- 
sity of California System provides a variety of on-line and off-line computer- 
ized services. Located- in the library of UCLA, the service provides biblio- 
graphies of current literature for users at all of the UC campuses. These 
bibliographies are annotated to show UC locations for the major journals 
cited. CIS also provides training in the use of data bases and acts as a 
broker for the UC campuses in dealing with data base vendors. Ms. Beaupre 
says, "The Universitywide coordination' and services provided by CIS reduces 
costs to the individual campuses and facilitates the introduction and con- 
tinuing use of computerized search services."^ 

The need for additional space for .acadegflic libraries has becojie acute 
in many, states, despite the fact that the United States saw from 1967 to 1971 
"the greatest flowering of academic library building experience this country 
has ever known or, is likely to se^.""*"^ It has been estimated that from 1967 
to 1974 space was added for 163 million volumes, but thg£aggregate\rowth 
during this period was 166 million volumes--three million more than could 
be housed. In a period of austerity when; funds for adciitional buildings ar6 
not readily available, some of the boards arid systems of higher education, 
through library advisory committees, ^re giving serious thought to solutions 
to the academip library space problem. One of the solutions being discussed 
rather widely is joint storage of lesser used ^t;erial in a statewide central 
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depository. Although several states are talking about cooperative storage 
none indicated that such a cooperative storage facility was actually being used. 
Of all the pooperative projects that librarians have attempted, joints storage 
erf materials appears to be the most controversial. "^A major deterrent in its 
implementation is faculty and campus'' librarians resistance to the idea. The 
Executive Director of Systemwide Library Planning dn the University of Cali- 
fornia System found that the proposal for remote storage was the most contro- 
versial of all of the projects proposed in the UC Libraries Development. Plirff 
particularly-among faculty ^nembers on the various campuses. This opposition 
came in spite of the fact that library space is acute on severaLUC c»mpuses. 
At UC Berkeley ;where library space has-been filled to capacity since 1968, 
an of i-campus^ storage facility is b^ing used. Today thg^ Berkeley storage 
facility houses approximately one-million volumes . Since 1967 a general 
policy has been in effect at Berkeley^ send one volume to storage for each ' ' 
volume that is added to the collection. The authorization for rjew'^space at 
Berkeley and on. all UC campuses has been awaiting a Library Development Plan 
for#he system- and its approval. A new library building foA Berkeley is 
recommended in the plan.''"^ ' ' ' 

r 

^ The UC Library Development Plan contains a thorough analysis of the 
costs and advaS'tages of alternatives that have been proposed as solutions to 
the library space problem. The Plan contains a recommendation that two " 
regional compact shelving facilities be constructed, one in Northern California 
and one in Southern C^lifofnia. Othe^ recommend^Mons include: the elimination 
of^du£licates in thk storage facilities and subscriptions to microfilm editions 
of curr^t serials by campus libraries when they are available. "The micro- 
film subscription should be in addition to the full-size copies, and shdul^-. ' 



be retained in lieu of binding the originals ."^^ The total cost of ^e ' 
'.combination of alternatives from i977/78 - 1987/88 is approximately $53,400,000 
as compared to the "base cost" (without space-saving alternatives) of $89;430,000 
a net savings of $36,079,000.^^ Detailed studies of the use of materials and 
space utilization are being carried out on a continuing basis, by the Office of 
the. Executive Director of Universitywide Library Planning. >' r.^ 

The VirginM Library Advisory Committee published^a "Virginia Plan for 

Academic Library Cooperation" which was'' approved By the Virginia Council in 

16 - ' 

1977., The Committee identified four areas offering potential for Increased 

cooperation: the coordinated development of library ^resources, serials 
service, interlibrary loan service, and the housing of infrequently used 
research materials. 

THe Task Force on the Development of Library Resource's compiled and ^ ^ 
published a Directory . of Virginia Library Resources" whilch has identified \- 
extensive, unusual, or ytfi^ue collections in the- Commonwealth'' s libraries.. 
Ilie T^sk.Forc^ recognizes the potential of SOLINET (SoutheaSterit Library Net- 
work) in creating -an Womated Union Catalog ofl^oldings and 0^3 potential 
in developing a cooppative acquisitions program. In order to '^^evelop such 
a program a statewide collection development policy is to be fotmiilated. 

>:The Task Force on Serials Service recommended a plan for dividing up 
subject responsibility among libraries for serial subscriptions and to acquire ' 
at least one cop^,,. 'somewhere within the state, of ev53?y serial currently 
included in the standard periodical indexing and abstracting- ^r^ij^. ^ This ^ 
recommendation was based on a survey inter library loai* requests which 
showed that almost^hal-f-df The interlibrary serial requests could not be 
.-locat'ed with.in*the state. , It was also recommended that institutions accept ' 



responsibility for maintaining journal files in subject areas to avoid undue 
duplication of serial holdings among institutions. 

In order to speed up interlibrary loans, the Task Force ort Interlibrary 
Loan Service recommended^ a centralized referral center for interlibrary loans 
be established tin t;he Virginia State Library with an advisory board to co- 

•ordinate participation in the System. This has been accomplished. A "Manual 

I 1 ■ ' ■ • ' ' ■ ' ■ ■ - 

V of Interlibrary ^Loan Policies of Virginia Libraries" which provides basic' 

interlibraW loan policies, addresses and telephone numbers of almost 200 
academic, W)lic and ^special libraries in Virginia was con^jiled and published. 

The Tas^ Force on Off-Site Storage of Materials recommended that planning 
for a central storage facility for lesser used material begin immediately. ' 
Crucial questions regarding such a facility we^re raised. ^ 

In many states, academic cooperative programs are integrated with, State 
Library networks in efforts to make library resources available to all citizens 
Generally the academic lihxaries -serve as back-up libraries for research 
materials. State Libraries', by the use ofJ^A (Title III) funds have funded 
union catalog projects, telecommunicatfons networks and funding for staff 
located in academic libraxies for handling requests from public libraries. 
Interlibrary Coope rat>ion: A Wisconsin Plan ., published in 1977 by the- Wisconsin 
Department of Public, Instruction, Division for Library%ervices, proposes \" S 
statewide network for the shiaring of resources of all types of libraries in 
Wisconsin.^^ This statewide plan for the cooperation' of all types of libraries 
in Wisconsin is the work of a Task Force that included representatives of all 
segments of the library, community. The Task Force included not*only university 
librarians but a representative from the University Wisconsin Central ' ^ 

Administration. * a 
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An effect j/^ statewide acad^tc library system must be based upon a 
plan, for coOp^r^U.on among th^ libraries in the system. The highly integr 
library devetopitt^l^t plans of the t^o California academic library systems may 

• serve as models ^Cir other state S^ptems. The UC libra:^^ development plan ' 
for 1977/78 ' l98)/88 is perhaps^J:he best articulated and the most compre 
hensive plati fof <5oOperatibn and sygtemwide development of any state plan 
yet- develo^0«J • ~ ' 

One Of Cli& eQj^j,oniitants Of ^ st^tevilde coordinated system of public 
. academic Uift^H^^ is increased' sl*>^ting of resources through interlibrary 
loan, direct Jetidi,tjg, cooperative Acquisition programs, the joirft storage of 

• materials, ^iid jJH&j-pved access to holdings through union catalogs and joint 
on-line comptjteiri^^d catalogs. It Xs generally conceded that interUbrary 

■cooperation do^s %t constitute the totaAoliition to the budgetary and spaced 
problems of XJ-brat^eS, but prograjns that are highly integrated on a statewide 
basis as desC^ibe^ in the University of CaUfomia Plan for Development and 
as practiced I^ijiiesota and New Yorlc should provide a greater percentage of 
savings than ^^e ^^te informal interUbrary loan programs prevalent in most 
libraries, t^ete ^j-e no statistics^ to prove the above statement but comparative 
studies of tH^ ^^Activeness of v^rj^iog interlibrary cooperative patterns 
■ among the^st^t^s ^^^1^ useful. 

^J^tes 
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VI. Funding of Public Senior Academic Libraries^ ^ 

Funding for public university and college libraries may be categorized 

in three ways: (1) traditional: • budgeting to the institution by object line 

phased on t*fe institutional, request, (2) lump sum budgeting to the institution 

and (3) appropriations specified for li'brairy use based on a statewide library 

fundingyplan or 'formula. There has been a trend toward statewide coordinated 

budgeting foi: 'a^g^ic libraries over the past two decades, but the majority 

of states still use traditional' budgeting methods for libraries and ohly a 

handful of the states provide res'tricted -funds for campus libraries. 

Traditional Budgeting. In over half, of the states no'^ statewide guide- 

, lines of formulas for library' budgeting are dsed. Each institution must 

justify, its own request by line item, and state budget authorities, governors 

and legislatures make decisions ^on appropriations for each institution 

- ' • " 1 

separately. The political clout of the institution is usually an important 

factor in obtaining adequate library funding in ihese institutions.. The - 
library imist compete with the many other needs pf the dampus. In the final 
showdown-, adequate ftindi^ for^ the library is dependent upon the-priorities 
given |o the library needs by campus.'j^^dministrators and'their skill in con. 
vincing budgeting authorities of the need for the funds requested. The 
libraries in ^th is group of institutions share especiall;y the economic' fortunes 
and misfortunes of the institution.^ . ' 

■ •■■'./,. ' .■ . ■ " .^'.z ■■ ■ .' ' 

.. Lump-sum Buc^^etlnfi. .Another large number of states provide lump sum 
■^ding to institutions based^'on formulas for categories, of cost. Library 
c^s^e are usually included in the qategory '^Academic support." The staff of. 
the boara^of higher, e due a,t ion, on the basis of formulas,, develops an "askins 
budget" fo^ ttie system. The institutional budget is provided a lump sum * 



bi|dget and the institution has complete autonomy in deciding how the appro- 
priation 'is to be allocated. Here the librarian must make the best case 
possible to^jhe ccuppus administration to get an adequate budget for the 

» '* - ; * , * 

TV l' 

library. This method is used in states ^^ith both governing and coordinating 

boards. , . - • . . ' ' f 

- * ■ . 

The practical benefits Ih the 'use* of formulas in lump-sum budg;eting 
maybe summarized as follows; simplicity- of implementation, equitable treat- 
men t of insCitutions by using uniform standards, and institutional flexibility 
if formulas are used to develop ^asVnR budgets and not spending budgets. State 
that us6 lump sum^udgeting based 'on f^^l^s are Alabama, Alaska, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Ohio, South Carolina,. Tennessee, Virginia ^and Washington, The fpr- 
mulas used for generating the library portion varies from state to state, but 
iYi each thfe states using, this ^system, . campus . libraries may obtain mor^ or ' 
less than the amount gtoerated by the formulas used. ' 

The campus library fares well under this system, if' campus administrators, 
give high priotrity to the needs of the library but it fares poorly if^the 
administi^ation does not understand the importance o^f^strong information and 
Library ,^ery ices. > \ 

' fhere appears to be a movement tdward the use of Planning,^rogramming, 
Budgeting Systems (PPBS) in some of the statesr that utilize lump sum budgeting. 
PPBS has been explained 6y Ann Prentice as tM^lows: ''the first steps^ in (PPBS) 
budget development are a statement of the objectives- of the \abrary and the 
idehtificatidn of programs and sub-programs whi,ch will achieve those objectives'! 
The cost of each program is analyzed according to criteria of cos\ benefit, and 
th.e program activity that provides the gre\test benefit at least cost is' 
selected;" V'PPBS includes a plan for feedback and evaluation which "enables 
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the administrator to determine to what extent program objectives are being 
aqhieved and at what cost. It. is a form of management by objective applied ' 
to the budgeting process."^ . 

Allen summarized the concepts, theory and evolution of PPBS,^ and con- 
cluded that it is difficult to apply PPBS budgeting systems to academic- 
libraries. His survey found that academic librarians generally have a negative 
and pessimistic attitude toward the practical usefulness of Pp6s for libraries. 

* , Restricted Library Budget in^ . In a few states (and these are definitely 
in the minority) boards allocate funds specifically for the improvement of" 

■ institutional libraries and we have some dramatic examples, of significant 
increases in Ubrary funding when the Boards have ^e this.^~ These state 
systems use formulas as vehicles-for an equitable distribution of available 
. funds and also to provide a ipore ratioWl approach to- the improvement of 

. libraries. Again, this approach offers the advantage of simpl^i^> and equity 
• among institutions; from the library's point of view, it is. desirable because ' 
an institution's administration cannot divert funds needed by the library to^ 
other purposes as 4ias been done in^sr^me stateXwith lump sum institutional , 
budgeting. . The libraries in states^ with direct' funding from- the agencies of 

• higher education have generally fared well. A. notable example is North 

: Carolina where the Board of Governors has given high priority to librdry develop- 
ment' and developed a plan for improving libraries over a four year period. 
Texas 'also provides restricted funds for campus libraries. 

Library Formula Bud^etin^ . Library funding formulas are .used both in' 
institutional lump sum budgeting and in restricted library budgeting. They 
are used-tc generate total amounts of library funding and also to divide. ^ 

, available funds among libraries. According to' a recent report by the Council 



■ / 

for Postsecondary Education of the state of Washington, 23 states now'use 
formulas for the institutional budget area of libraries. ^ , 

Arthur McAnally provided information on formulas being used in 1963 and 
noted that state agencies were becoming increasingly involved in systematic 
budgeting for^libraries of public universities.^ In 1972. Kenneth Allen com- 
pared the major formulas being used at that time."^ Both the McAnally and 
Allen studies are significant contributions, but formulas are revised to meet 
new demands and needs, ^s Lyman Glenny, Director of the Center 'for Research 
and Development in Higher ^Education, has said: "Experience has shown that 
formulas must be constantly re-evaluated to keep them timely and equitable 
and to reflect as accurately as possible the changing assumptions which 
serve as their basis. It is not surprising then, that since Allen '"s study 
of 1972, important new formmlas have appeared on the horizon and old ones 
have be^en modified or abandoned. 

Librarians and faculty are questioning formulas that are based solely 
on enrollment and numbers of programs and are looking for more satisfactory 
approaches to library funding. A recent study by the Faculty Senate Library 
Committee of SfJNY states that^ it is especially critical to reexamin^ibrary' 

allocation practices "at a time when enrollments are stabilizing, particularly 

^ / > • ' • 
if collection growth is^J^/d 'ttr student FTE growth."^ The Committee recognizes 

that demands on a library collection depend upon a number of factors other 

than students, faculty and programs which are the elements on which the many 

formuY^ are based. Some of the additional factors are: the differential 

costs and publication rates among, disciplines; the purpose of the collection, 

i.e.y whether it is for teaching, researc||, or for basic use;^ and the level 

and variety of academic programs. Operational factors that are important are: 



user population, the size and adequacy of existing holdings, the. extent to 
which holdings are dispersed. in branch libraries which detej^nines the degree 
of duplication necessary, the accessibility to other libraries, the loss and' 
physical deterioration of materials, and the spiraling costs of books^nd 
periodicals.^ ' . 

Another authority has concluded that, in view of the shortcomings of- the 
Clapp- Jordan-type formulas, that "considerable additional research be" under- 
taken to determine' precisely which factors,' and /he respective) weight of each 
affect book needs in particular academic situations."^ . 

Librarians of research university libraries are concerned about formulas 
that are applied uniformly across the board to both colleges without graduate 
^and research programs and to research universities. Most of the funding 
formulas do not take into account the special ^equirements-of research univer- 
sities. There is a seareh for some better method for fundittg research univers 
libraries. ^ . 

Major formulas which are being used currently (1977) ar^: a percentage 

of the institutional budget, Clapp-Jordan formula, Washington stdte formula' 

system, Texas formula,' Nprth Carolina formula program', California State 

University id Colleges funding program, Voigt formula and Vij-ginia formulas. 
• • ^- • ' ^. ( ■ 

•Each of these wilLr''be discussed below. i 

A percentage of the instruc tional, and/or research and _ extens ion budget . 
This is one of the first methods used to generate institu-tional library budgSts 
on a;systemwide basis and several :state.s still use this approach. In Georgia, 
97, of the instructional, research and extension budgeting is used as a basis 
for library support in the asking budget for the system but institutions may 
allocate as much or as" little to the lil^irary. Soutli qarblina uses 10% of the 



total instructional cost foi? the library p6rtion of the asking budget. This 
method is generally used to arrive at an asking budget and is included in a^ 
lump sum for the institutipn. , Libraries dd not usually receive the full 
percentage from the inst;itutions. . McAnally points out that the percentage 
m6tho<jl^ is an arbitrary method for dividing up available funds and is not 
based on library needs, * nor does it allow for institutional variations in 
programs and other variables that affect library needs. // 

The Clapp-Jordan formula , devised in th^ mid-1960' s by Vemer Clapp, 

... 

was ^intended as a quantitative measure. of the adequacy of library holdings. 
It was initially used in a survey of the libraries of public senior colleges 

N 11 ^ " ^ * 

and universities in Ohio^^dhd later published in an article that appeared 
in College and Research Librari9s .-'-^ For the first time, an attempt was 

made to include , in a formula, some of the program ar\d enrollment factors 

^ '..'■,'>. * . * ■■ . 

that are known to affect adequacy of holdings. The variables ih the c;iapp- 

♦ ^ ■ . • ■ •• ■ - , . ■ • 

Jordan formula are: an I'opening day" ba^ic collection, the number of faculty, 

• ■ * ■ * ■ ■ 

the'number of students, the number of undergraduate major subject fields, 
the number of masters fields, and the nunlber of Ph.D. fields. Clapp and 
Jordan justified the number of volumes required for each variable on the 
basis of basic lists, specialized subject bibliographies, and on professional 
experience and judgment. The authors point out that the formula is intended 
to measure only minimal adequacy. It was never intended to be used as a 
budgeting formula. A number of surveyors have adopted the formula to assess 
adequacy of library resources and slme state agencies have used it as a funding 
formula for acquisitions. 

Washington State,, j^prmu la . The Council for Postsecondary Education of 
the state of Washington has used a comprehensive, sj'stem of fonrfulas for 
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library funding since 1969. There are two major elements in** the system: 
a formula for library resources and one for 'library operations (staffing and 
binding)., 

A modification of the Clapp-Jordan formula is used as a basis for 
recomiAending' the acquisitions badge t .whereas the staffing formula is an 
, adaptation of a formula that was devised but never used for the University " 
I ofi'c^lifomia liberies. The Washington State formulas were published in 

.-I o , 

1970. ' Since then a number of' states have adopted them or modifications of ' 
them. Florida has used a modification of^^/the system. Perhaps the most 
notable adoption of the formulas was by the -Association of College and Research 
_^Irlbra^ies as a national standard for assessing the adequacy of holdings and 
staff of college libraries. The 1975 ACRL standards use formulas that are • 
almost identical to the 1970 Washington State formulas for holdings and staff. 

In 1975 a library, formula task force in the state of Washington recom- 
mended a modificati^'tf^af-^^^^^^^^^ a number of elements 

which increased its complexity almost'to the point of in^jracticability . A 
comparison of the Clapp-Jordan and the 1970 and 1976 basic four -ye^ar Washington 
State formulas for library resources are given below. 
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Table I 
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VOLUME ENTJtTLEMENT 



Basic or "opening day" 

collections 
Per FTE faculty 
Per FTE student 
Honors undergraduate 
Undergraduate major in subject 

field 

Per masters field (terminal) 
Per masters field (with Ph.D,) 
Ph.D. field 

Allowance per $15 million 
for organized research 



ERLC 



Clapp-Jordan 




Wafch. 1970 



50,750 ' 


sr5,ooo 


100 


100 


12 


15 


12 


0 


335 


0 


3,050 


6,100 


0 


3,050 


24,000 


24,500 


0 




60 . 





Wash.. 1976 

90,000 
100 
15 
0 

0 

6,000 
. 3,000 
25,000 

^i,000 - 



The major addition to the., 1976 WashingtbmState library resources forqulk 
is allowance of 1,000 volumes for each 15 pillion dollars for organized 



research. r ^ v ^ 

A recent report on the 1976 formula from the Washington CouncjS.1 for Post- 
secondary Education describes the ''Formula Framework": "The ffverall objective 
for the library resources element is to take the current 'stock in hand' 
concept wliich ^relates a set of standards (shown above) to the current holdings 
of the four-year institutions . . . and base the overall library re'sources 
element on a fiscal year expenditure concept which relates to dollars. ""^"^ 

This approach is made up of the following criteria: a "currency factor" 
(five percent of standards as^ they apply to the base collection and the 
amounts related to program fields); an allowance for new program fields added; 
a replacement allowance; an organized research allowance and amounts for added 
students aild f acuity .. .The total units of resources to be added in the fiscal 
^ye^r would then be converted into dollars using a standard dollar value per 
unit except for base year periodical and serial coiflmitments. (See Exhibit I) 

Exhibit I from the report shows a schematic drawing of how the Library Resources 

18 * ' 

Element is formulated. . The standard dollar value per resource unit is based 

on the national average for hard cover materials as published in the Bowker 
Annual. The recommendation is made that the dollar value be based on a five- 
year linear projection of t?he Bowker Annual average cost. 

The "currency adjustment" factor needs a woid of explanation/ The five 
percent currency adjustment is to be nonaccumulative and coupled with a five- 
year moving average of the ihange in U, S; publication rates, as reflected in 
the Bowker Annual . In explaining the "currency adjustment", the rep^rtjlsays 
that "The ability of an institutional library tb adequately support its academic 
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' flew ■ 
Progra!ii 
Adjustnient 







Library 
Resource' 

UnU 
Subtotal 



Less 



4ilt 



Sjbstriptibn 
linlts ■ 



Total 
Library 
Resource 

Units 



limes 



Standard 
Dollar value 
Per Resource 
Unit 



Dollar 
' Subtotal 
For Resource 
Acquisition 



Plus 
(+) 



On-Going ■ 
Funding For 
Subscription 
Units 



Total_ 

ilollars 
For Resource 
Acquisition 



Based on the following:^ 0.50 times their current total holdings for each of the universities. 

. 2,00 times their current total holdings for each of the state colleges. 
3.00 tiises.the current total holdings for the cowiinUy college system. 

"Based on 1,000 Resource Units per $15 million of Nected Organiied Research Expenditures. 



programs is directly prbportion to how^well -it is a^le to keep its collection 
current." The report further* recognizes that the currency rate of five pef- 
cent would not provide for^ flu^uations in the number of new titles j^blished 
annually, "It was felt, therefore, that the currency factor should be adjusted 
by multiplying the fiye percent "factor by a five-year moving average of the 
change in the U. Sv publication rates,. For example, if the' "moving average" 
was determined to be 1.03, the currency factor would be .0515 (.05 x 1.03). 
If the "moving average" was determined to be .96, the currency factor would * 
be .0480 (.05 x .96),"^^ ^^ 

The formula, as shown in Ilxhibit I, provides , for a separate recognition V 
and funding of , current subscription obligations. . - / 

. The library operations element is a formula for determining adequacy of 
staffing and binding. The staffing portion of the formula considers PTE 
students weighted at four levels of ins t rue tioij, total FTE faculty, main- 
tenance of current collection and new acquisitions, in addition to a base 
staffing assumption. A standard dollar amount per staff year, is applied to 
bring this portion of the formula to. a total dollar amount. The binding 
portion also converts to a standard dollar value. The number of current 
subscri-p^ons are- assumed to require one binding per year with an added 
factor of .2 allowance for rebinding of currently bound material. Exhibit II 
from the report on the, formula shows how the Library Operatiqns Element is 
formulated. , ' 

The formula system is far too complex to explain briefly and fully. A 
complete explanation with supporting data are described in a 50 page report 
of the recommended revised library formula published by the Council for Postr 
s^econdary Education of the St^te of Washington in December 1975.21 
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STAFFtiiG: 



100/230 fit 
Stuaents 
Times i 
yeiglit Of 
1.000 



300/400 FTE 
■ Students 

Times a 
Height of 

2.000 . 



500. FTE 
■ Students , 

Times a . 
Height of 

•4.000 . 



600/700 HE 
Students 
Tiines a ' 

Height of 

' 6.000 



Faculty and 
Staff Han-Year 
. 'Times \ • 
Height o.f 
1.000 . 




I ' 

y y y ^ *^ 











Weighted 
Staffing 
Resources 


♦ (300) » 


Han-year 
Subtotal 


Pius 
(^) 
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' Four'-year Institutions 
Base Staffing: ' 
. 3,00 Han-years'Per Institution 
or 2.00 Per Branch Library . 



Conmunity College System 
Ba^e' Staffing 
27 X 2 ' 54.00 for the System 




BIHOIIIG: 



Current 


TifTies 


Height 


Times 


Standard Dollar 


Subscription 


(x)- 


' of l-,200 . 


,(x) 


^^Value.For 


Units 




Jo Allow 




Binding and 


Updated Annually 




For' Reblnding" 




Rebinding 





There w^s considerable concern and controversy about the ef fectiveness> 
of the revised formulas even among the Task .Eorce members, and the staff of 
the Postsecondary Council, The major 'areas of controversy revolve around: 

■• ■ _ ••' ■ . i ■ 

V — -the extreme complexity of ttie application of the four-year system 
■r of formulas; ' . 

questions about the accuracy of library holdings and^'other pertinent 

data; '* - . * ' > ^ 

the level and proper treatment of the "currency" issue; 

— ^^-the lack of standard dollar ' factors and the sensitivity of the 
experience based factors^ to management decisions; _ ^ 

---the lafck of specific identification of resource requirements of new 
" programs; » / 

-—the disparities between staffing level percentages among 

iiaidtitutions.^^ [ J 

Although the recommendations contained in the library fotmula revision' 
were approved by the Washington Council fdrPost^econdary Education, the 
revised forEtola was not used by either the Governor or the legislature to 
determine funding levels for the Vill -1 T\i^^vm,i\m.. The /complexity of the 
formula and the many que^ions conceming^ it may explain why it was not 
readily accepted by the budgeting authorities.^ The' 1970 Wa^in&ton State 
formulas have never been fully funded .\ Tables It and Ill^^indicate the per- 
centage of the 1970 collections and staffing formulas funded by "each public 
institution in the state for the three fiscal years^. 1973-74, 1974-75 and 
1975-76. Even though the 1970 formula is not as complex a^^ thej!^76 formula. 



many of the same questions may be raised about it. 
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TABLE II 

Washington State ^. „ 
LIBRARY STAFFING 
Percent of>Formula Fundtd 



Instltufettm- . . ". . " Fiscal Year 

■ . ' 1973-74^ '^ 1974-75 

University of Washington ' • 73.8 77.1"^ 

Washington State University, ^ . 59.7 • 56.6 

Central Washington fitate College 57.,3. . 52.8 

Eastern Washington 'state College 56.1 50.3 

Western Washington State College 56.0 , 59.5 

The Evergreen State College '53.2 .55.7 



Institution 



TABLE III 



Washing tori .State ^ 
. LIBRARY COLLECTIONS 
Percent of Formula Funded 



Fiscal Year- 



\- ' : \ . ' 1973-74 

University of Washington ' " 78.^ 

Washington State University 68.7 
Central Washington State' College ' -86.8. 

Eastern Washington State College 80.6 

Wes£em Washington State College 87.8^ 

The Evergreen St^ate College ' 76.6 



1974-75 

79.1 
v70.3 
88.6 
84.3 
98.3 
83.9 



The Interinstitutional Library Council of the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education proposed 'a modified Washington State formula 'for use in the 
1977*/9 budgetsTNjt it was re jected :by the State Bpard because the require-, 
ments of the formula were too great for the funding available. The Ofegon 
Council recommended a minimum acquisition rate o'f five percent of the for- ~ 
mula or five percent of actual holdings/ whichever is greater. A weeding or 
deletion factor of two 'percent per year' of actual holdings was "included in 
the formula. The cost allowance, per volujne would'.have been based on averages 
of combined serials .and book end i tares in .fciscal year 1974 adjusted for 

, .' , - 24 '7 ■ ' .<'.:: ' . 

inflation. -y / . • " ^ 

' f . " ' ' I ■ ■ ■ ' ' ' ' ' 

i Texas formula^ The formula for the budgeting^of Texas public senior 

college^, and university libraries substantially rdised library funding in 

that state when. the Coordinating Board of the Texas^ College and University 

System adopted it in the 1960's. A differential dollar rate per semester ■ 

hour is established by academi^ level. The rate for the Masters level is 

twice that foi^ undergraduates and the doctoral level is 'almost nine times 

the undergraduate level. The formula contains a lower rate for law semester 

credit hours than for those at the doctoral level. Theldollar figures used 

An this formula have been raised each year to counteract] inflation. Formulas 

are used in 15 other areas of budgeting in^he university system. All 16'^ 

formulas are developed biennially by ad hoc committees composed of system- " 

wide representatives of the areas concerned and fiscal officers. Libr^i 



irians 



serve on the Library For^iula Committee. The rec^Kpfiended formulas £or the 
library budgeti^for the two years of the 1977-79'^blennium are given belol.25 



Coordinating Board, Texas Cpllege and University System 



y RECOMMENDED FORMULA 

FOR . -X 
LIBRARY 

Public Senior Colleges ail^ Universities 
1971-19 Biennium 



'/B^e Period semester credit hours (Summer Session 1976, Fall Semefeter 
' . l'9/6 and Spring Semester 1977) times, the followitig rates equals \ * 
ddllar* request for Library. ( 

tlates Pei?^ Base Period 



\ 0"^^-^' . -r^- ^ ''Semester Credit. Hour 

i'f^ ^. Semester Fiscal- Year. . Fiscal Year 

f CREDIT HOURS q.978 I979 

> ; . . - - - ~ — ^ • - — ^ 

Undergraduate • $ 3.Q5' - $ 3.28 



1 



Masters and Special Professional ' 6.13 ^ 6.60 

Law - 16. 18 17.41 

Doctoral - ■ ^2^722 ' ,28.21 



2/25/76 . . ^ 



Note: Minimum of $450,000 unless total semester credit hour, production 

is below 50^000, in which case the appropriation shall be $225,000 
P^us $9.00 per semester credit hour for all semester credit hours^. 
in excess of 25,000 to the minimum of $450,000.. , ^ 

'* " a ' » ■ 

The Texas, formula; is rarely funded fully, but it does serve as a vehicle 
fQr equitable distribution of available funds to the institutional, libraries. 
At the time that the Texas formula was adopted, the concept of using semester 
credit hours as a formula base was not a new idea, but applying-^the weighted 
ratio by academic level, of users ^o facilities and service was new. The idea 
was based on a study by Gerald L. Quatm'ah entitled The "Cost of Providing 
Library Services to Groups in the Purdue University Communitv-^1961 . In an 
attempt to determine the cost of providing library facilities and services for 
faculty members an^ graduate Students doing sponsored research, Quatman computed 
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the average costs of providing the facilities and services for undergraduates, 
graduate students and faculty members. Using data from the Purdue study, 
a library subcommittee in Texas developed differential rates for undergraduate 
students, masters students, doctoral students and law students, ^ince the 
1965-67 biennium when the Texas formula was first developed, the library 
formuJLa has been basically a matter of substituting higher do i:5ir rates at 
each level in order to keep up with inflation. ^ 

Several other states, notably Alabama, Tennessee and Arkansas., have 
adopted formulas based on the Texas model. ^ . 

. The No4!^th Carolina Formulas . The UriiveVsity 6f North Carolina Board of 
Governors adopted a -plan for inqjroving libraries in 1973 which consists of 
two formulas: one for increasing the holdings of a^l libraries up to the 
ACRL 1959 college standard and one for increasing' the continuing base budgets. 
The 195$ ACRt standard calls for a minimum of 50,000 carefully chosen volumes' 
for the first .600 students plus 10,000 volumes for every additional 200 ' 
students. The funding allocations tuyere based on $12 per volumeT^ 

, The second part of the plan is to increase the basic and continuing 
total annual b'tidgets (this includes staff as well as J^her operating expen- 
ditures). The basic support figure of $134 is used for each full time / 
equivalent (fTE) baccalaureate student, twice that amount ($268) for each 
'fTE Master's degree student, and seven times the base figure ($948) fpi^each 
FTE doctoral and first professional student. 

Budgeting authorities in North Carolina agreed to provide these funds 



i/i four inQfrements over four-year period in order to raise the librar^^es^ 
holdings and budgets, to the level of the formulas. ' The first annual increment 
was fully funde-d in 1974-75. Because of financial stingencies, the annual 



increment could be funded only at 50 percent of the requirement in 1975-76. ' 
In 1976-77, the formula increments were not funded at all, but in i977-78 
the full increment was funded. The full funding of the foirtjiyias is still a 
goal. Formula funding has been supplemented by a percentage of funds for 
increased enrollment which institutions have been required to provide for 
library' support. Jn .addition, the libraries received an inflationary increase 
amounting to' 25% of acquisitions budgets in 1975-76. The supplementary 
funding counteracted the loss of formula budgeting to some Extent in 1975-76 
and 197I&-77. - 

The library budgeting plan i^ot only has produced more Equitable funding 
for each of the state's 16 senior institutions of higher education but it 
h^s also increased annual library expenditures by 184% from 1967-68 to 1975-76. 
This increase is due largely to the high priority that the staff of the UNC 
.B<5^rd of Governors attaches to the improvement of»library resouilces. A deter- 
mined effort has been made to raise the quality of libraries in institutions 
that have had a long history' of inadequate library funding. 

Califor nia State University and Colleges fundin p ;^ prograo, . The CSUC 
system; presents library budget requests for acquisitions based on annual /' 
volume requirements for the 19 libraries in the system and for staff^ according 
to a staffing formula. ^ . ^ 

^ In California, the budget for acquisitions is calculated on the basis'of 
total number \pf volumes authorized for each system. The Department of Finance 
establishes anaverage price per volume derived from'data published in 
Publishe r's Weekly and Library Journal : the authorized numbeir of volumes* 
multiplied by the price per volump determine^ the total acquisitions budget 
for the system. The number of volumes required annually is broken down into 
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the following categotf^ies: volumes of current piftri^ojdicals/iserials, volumes of 
books to keep up-to-date, replacement volumes, acquisitions^ for new burgeoning 
fields of , knowledge, and non-book volume equivalents (micro -forms, periodicals, 
etc.). The number of volumes requested for the system is based on the 
aggregate Experience of "the 15 libraries involved and verified by standard 
formulas. The total amount of funds appropriated for acquisitions can be ' 
controlled by the budget authorities by lowering or raising either the 
authorized number of .volumes and/or the price per volume, depending upon 
economic conditions afid the priorities assigned to library needs. The total 
number of authorized volumes is distributed among the 19 campuses by the 
following method: (a) 9,000 volumes to all campuses to strengthen t^e< basic 
collections and (b) a distribution of the remainder of. the volumes in pro- 
portion to the Adjusted Student Credit Units (ASCU) taught at each campus. 
(An ASCU is a course credit unit adjusted by doubling the credit units taught 
at the graduate level and , adding' the product to the total of undergraduate 
SCU's).^^ . ^ 

The CSUC staffing- formulas have undergone constant change and revision 
over the past seven years and at the present writing it is. not possible to 
^ say with any degree of certainty whicl:^ staffing formulas will be used in the 
. future. The rationale for the^CSUC staffing formulas is outlined in a report 

of a study of book, staffing and budgeting, published in 1970 by the CSUC 

31 * 
system. In 1972 Allen reports in some detail on the CSUC formulas for 

public services and technical services. 

The CSUC staffing formulas will change drastically in the future if the 

proposals in the 1977/78-1981/82 plan for Library Development are accepted. 33. 

The recommended formulas are based on uniform workload factors and work 

measurement.* The California State Academic Library Staffing Study Committee 
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recommended the fbrmula xAich is a modified SUNY formula/- Detailed functions, 
such as filing cards, advising users, selecting serials, etc. "are -related 
to staff effort to produce them and are mealsured by a set of work measurement 
units expressed in output terms." The result wilL be a series of "standard 
times"3^ for performing rather distinct functions both manually and by auto- 
mate* procedures^.fs^^^^ese functions are all related^ to ^ f ive basic concerns of 
libraries: holdings, 'acquisitions, academic year FTE^users (faculty and 
students), head count students, and academic year FTE faculty. The planning 
report says that "weighted standard times" shall be recommended every two 
years from the date that the program is implemented. This will be necessary 
to reflect shifting, priorities within a library and especially to areflect 
changed staffing needs and productivity brought about by automation of 
library operations. The recomputation of "weighted standard times" shall 
be a requirement of the chancellor ' s staff assisted bjj^ampus library personnel^ 
Th©^ resulting staff ing formula that is recommended is as follows: 

General staff = Aa + Bb + Cc + Dd + Ee 

110,340 

Where A = countable library volumes 
B = Volumes added 
C = Student FTE and faculty FTE 
D = Head count students ' 
E = Academic year FTE faculty 

a = 2,616 minutes (Weighted Standard Time, Technical Services 

Standards - Holdings) 
b = 139.283 minutes (WST, Technical Services Standards - Acquisitions) 
. c = 178.957 minutes (WST, Public Services Standards - Users) 

d = 207.517 minutes (WST, Public Services Standards - Enrollment) 
e = 174.174 minutes (WST, Public Services Standards - Faculty) 

The 110,340 In the above formula represents, . in minutes, a man-year 

figure (excluding sick leave and holidays). Tables are provided tha't demon - 

strate how "weighted standard times" are derived. Each WST is calculated in 
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minutes for specific library tasks grouped according to the five basic 
cShcerns. A table is .also provided to show the total number of staff member^ 
that the formula would yield for. each of the /:i9^ campuses. If this fon^ula is 
finally accepted, requests for staff would be made on the-basis of the 
positions yielded by the formula, ijie new CSUC staffing proposal is'an ' 
attempt to apply work measurement an^ scientific management to library 

personnel budgeting. It is a highly complex formula that wilt require a large 

• ■ ' • ■ . * ^ ., *- • ' 

amounj^^of staff time to implement. It has not been actually tried so its ^' 

\ > . ■ ' , ^ ■ 
effectiveness is difficult to measure but, on" the surface, there are a number 

, - . 

of pertinent questions that is poses. Will there be uniformity of measurement 
and accuracy from campus ft o campus? Can all library work, particularly at 



the professional leyel,^be mechanized and quantified to this extent? Staff^ 
needs and special requirements vary amp Ag, campuses. Are thesejntaken^into 
consideration?, * * 



The questionrfSrif^e which was returned .from CSUc" indicates that agreement 

!) . • ■ ■ ^ ' ' ■ 

•on a library plan is sought from campus library directors, presidents and 
Boards of Trustees, but the ^udgets to support, the plan are determined in the 
CSUC headquarters and in effect, announced to the campuses. Wh^Lle the campus^ 
libraries have little say-so in annual development of budgets, wide flex-' 
ibility is given in' the use of funds within theaibrary allocation. 

' Vojgt Formula. This is an acquisitions model .adopted in l^V^by a ' 
committee for the University of California libraries. The author is -Melvin 
J. Voigt, librarian emeritus of the university library at San Diego. The * 
model, with some further modifications, is the basis of a recommendation for 
an annual acquisitions budget in the UC Libraries Plan for Development ^^ and 
it is also currently in use or under consideration ^several other states, 

■J * . , • 0 
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notably the State University of New York (SUNY) and the Coordinating Council 
for Virginia. The Voigt model- is designed specifically for university 
libraries that support doctoral programs and large sponsored research programs 
T^e^basiC' principles a-nd' the quantitative factors of the foi:mula are outlined 
in anarticle' by Voigt that appeared in the July 1975 issue of College. &nd - 
• Research Libraries , It is based on the numbers of volumes deemed ijecessary 
' fo/ doctoral programs in specified subject fields. The model also takes into 
account the special needs of extramurally funded research, which create^ 
extra demands on libraries in addition to other factors. Included in the 
formula is a supplement for undergraduate and graduate use based on enrollment 
and an addition, for lacic of access to other librariesv^ We major criticism 
of the model is that there is no, empirical data to support the numbersi of ' 
volumes us.ed in '^:he formula. Voigt readily admits this but he says ''most 
.librarians who have commented on the model believe them (the number of 
volumes assigned to subject fields) to be of the right brder .of .magnitude. "^^ 
Librarians have also raised an pbjection to the formula because ii: depends 
almost exclusively on .doctoral programs with no v^eight ,givin to master's ^ 
o^kw^fessional degree programs. Some adininistrators have expressed concern 



^that the formula may measure some factors two or three times and s^^\ot 
at all, fojr example, credit /^^doc to r^l programs and research programs iri 
the same field^ overlap. Nevertheless, prof essional' opinifpn^s generally 
favorable. It does provide a uniform method for making Comparisons among 
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libraries supporting universities with large doctcyral and research prpgrams. 
Voig^ has provided a forriiulajfox determining the number of volumes tb be 
added annually as wfell as for Assessing adequacy of the tot^l holdi^s of a. 
university library.^ . ' 
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1 Virginia Funding Plan , In the Virginia budget guidelines for 1978-80, 

the. Voigt formula is used for., determining the acquisitions budget for the two 



-doctoral gj^ahting university libraries (VPI and the University of V'irginia) 

and a different formula which'is based oni^ifferential weights assigned to 

subject disciplines is used for four-year colleges. The weights of the four- 

. f 

. year_cpllege formulas were derived, by calculating the dollar value of books 

o ' 'V,. . 

published in the 1974 January-June issue /of Choice , and periodicals^isted by 
Katz and Farber. The sub ject__discipline, weights are multiplied by weights 
assigned to program magnitude which is a measure of the nun±>er of programs 
in the REGIS classif icatiojl^of the ciiscip^ne. The total program weight is! 
then multiplied by a dollar value ($15,095 and $15,975,~fo:r 1978-79 and 1979- 
^ respec/ively). An enrollment- weight is then multiplied by -the corresponding' 
program funding to dete-rmine maintenance funding j^j;^ acquisitions. 

The staffing plan for Virginia senior public institutions " of higher 
education differentiates on the basis of type of institutions. 

The guidelines for staffing "^each of the two ARL institutions (University 
of Virginia and VPI) in Virginia is established by using the mean Ipvel of 
staffing of the group of 20 ARL institutions, with the Virginia institution ^ . 
as it^ median. The guideline states: "To" make this calculation, establish 
that group of 20 ARL institutions of which the Virgir^a institut?lon is the 
median in terms of numbers of volumes held. To calculate 6^e mean level of 
Staffing for the group^of 20, use the number of volumes anticipated on hand 
as of July '€, 1978 atid July 1, 1979 to calculate " staff ing for 1578-79 and ' 
19ft9-80, 'resp^^Qtively/*^^ , V ' . • • 

-■ • ' ' ^ ^ ' " ' . 

Non-ARL doctoral ins titut ion^ and other universities and four-year 

colleges are allocated 9 FTE positions as- a basic^ staff regardless of en- 

. ' ... - ' ■ , ■/ 

rollments and one PTE position for every 400 undergraduate annual- FTE 'students, 




Library positions are also to be added on the basXs|^5 the number of graduate 
^stu^ ents and faculty members. 

The staffing formula^for four-y^ar colleges, as finally approved by the 
Council, is not the one^ recommended by the Virginia Committee of . Librarians. Ip* 
In 1976 a subcommittee of the Library Advisory Committee in Virginia made a 
comprehensive study of library Staffing formulas and recoAehded that a foi 
similar to the> State University of New York (SUNY) formula bV used. The"" *^ 
. SUNY formula is similar to the California State University and\ Colleges (CSUC) 

formula already described. In fact, the formula recommended by jcsUC is a 
' modified 'SUNY formula. The report by the Virginia committee s^s: "Analysis 
shows ^hat of all those examined,, the formula developed by the Jstate University 
*bf Net^ Vork (SUNY) appears ^to be the most adaptable for use" in/ Virginia, 
because of its productivity and taslc analysis inputs, its...coiigruence with [ 
Virginia needs, and its adoption by other rstates such as C^fornia."^^ The ' 
Virginia Coordinating Council did not, however, accept. tfhe SUNY formula arid: 
instead adopted a simple formula based on enrollment (which is described above). 



The acquisitions fundin^g formulas and the staffing formulas recommended 
^'^^^^Sijiia Librarians and those adopted by-^the Council, although complex, ^ 
provide new approaches ^to library funding. They are att^empts to grapi^e with' 
many of the factors other than enrollment that are- important in determining 
adequacy of library finding ^d" to differentiate between the requirements 



of different types of ins ti tuitions. 



Unfortunately, formulas, regardless of which are used, are seidbm funded 



fully because of economic or politicirl pressures from the state government^ 
Sometimes when economic conditions worsen significantly, formulas are atfa^doned. 
The Florida Board of Regents, which has always advocated strong' uniyersity ° 

^ - - - 



literary resources, provided funding 'earmarked specifically for libraries 
apcording'to a modified Washington State formular-until fiscal year 1976-77. •* 
In 197&-77, however, because of severe economic problems, formula budgeting 
, was abandoned by the system and a Itimp sum based on^ FTE enrollment was appro- 
priated to each ihstitutioix. The University administration on*each campus 
determined the amount to be allocated to each campus library. The total 
amount for public university libtaries in Florida decreased by, an estimated 
$1,'000,000, Book budgets and staff at many of the institutions were signifl- 
cantly reduced or stabilized. Inflation caused even less purchasing power. 
The Florida^budget decline reflects a decrease in the rate of increase 
of totar appropriations for higher education in Florida. According to statistics 

reported in the Chronicle of Higher Education , .Florida's appropriations, for 

■ . ^ ■ V • ' ^ \ ^ / . : . . f / _ ^ ■ . 

higher edi^cation increased „only 5% but aetuaflly decreased 9% when corrected 

. ' ' '■■ ■ ' ■ .. 

for-^aii-atioh for the two-year period from 1975-76 to 1976-77, In 1976-77^ 

V . «■ ■. . V ■ . • •> 

the state /ranks 48th In percent increase among the' 50' states, A'Ccarding to . 

budgeting authorities in Florida, library budgets were' '-tut to save' positions 

• • ' ' ^ . • ' * ' ' "■ » ■ - 

and' to meet rising salaries and costs in ofejier areas, particularly utilities. 

Tbe situation in Florida illustrates the breakdown in formula -budgeting Uf - 

budgeting' authorities give highdr priority to other needs. Unless budgeiiing y : 

atithorities, either at the state or cainpus level, jgdve- library heeds high - \ \ 

^priority these needs will not be met in severe economic declines. Under 

1^'- ' ' . ' ' ■ ^ ' ^ ' ' " 

^such circumstances libraries must cancel i^eriodical subscriptions, indefinitely • 

^ u .■' ' ■ ■ ■ .' . " "^^^ ^ . ' ' 

delay the purchase xDf materials to support teac Ing and research programs, ' 
and cut services. A happy footnote (and *an important one) is that in 1977-78- 
Florida provided an appropriation of $10,000,000 to libraries of the nine 
public senior institutions to make up for the |evere .^udget cuts in 1976-77 



and past inadequate- funding. The apprqpriation will be allocated to institutions 
dti the basis of^ the Washington State formula. ^ 

Summary . There is wide variatidh among states in budgeting met-hods for 
pubMc acadeiflic libraries. ; 

' States develop budgeting practic^ to meet their own political, and 
economic circujnstances. ^ No ideal or dominant library' budgeting f^rmula;has 
emerged, although the Washington State and Texas models^ have been adopted 

/ ■ » \ ^ ■ \ m . * 

by a number of states. New formulas, such as the Voigt formula and the --4.>^^ 
Virginia formula for. four-year colleges are attempts to develc^ more satisfactor;^ 
(formulas that^include factors other than enrollment. There appears to l^e ^ 
trend toward ever more complex funding fonmilas for both acquisitions and 
Staffing. ^ Ther^e is a danger in developing formulas^that are so^^^n^jlex that- 
budgeting authorities and . legislatures find them incompi-ehe^sible and therefore 
•unacceptable ^i> ,^^^ arp not as 

imponrtarit in obtaining ade<|uate IJ-brary funding as the commitment of state 
.boa;rds of higher educatiofj^ ipkte budgeting authoi^tid-s and legislatures ^to 

librMV. improvement and development. - It may be just as important for librarians 

. ' ■ ^ .'A ■ ". ■ . ^ ' ' . - / ;,. . 

to convince state boards of the efesenfeial role that libraries play"^ in the • 

*<■ , - - • ' - ' 

^ • - ■ ■ . ■ ^ 

educational and research process as to develop ever more complex budgeting 
formulas.' * . ' » ;. >x.>i-!i?: ^ . . •> 

' *'*,.•' • ' ■ > ' 

> Ma jor C onclusions on Statewi^ Funding of Academic Libraries ' 

1. Most* state agencies of higher. education' do' not request restricted funds 

■ - , • • ' ■ * ' ■ ' . 

for academic libraries. - ' . • " 

' " f. 

2. Formulas for &t^atewide library /funding are.' not as important in determining 
r ' ' : ' ' ' ' , 

/.: the adequacy of library funding as is the commitment-- of : the state boards' 

. of higher education; to. the improvement of library services and resources; ' 



3, A statewide or systemwide plan for a'cjademic library funding generally 

results in more equitable fund^Jig for all public academic libraries iff 

the, state or system. iT 

4'. The absence of a statewide funding plan results in uneyeness in the 

^ ' t\ • ' * ^ ' ' " , ■' 

adequacy of funding of campus libraries* and inadequate , support on caii^uses 

with adm^Lui^strators who do not give library needs high priority. / 

5. Librarians -are questioning the use of budgeting formulas which are based 
_ primarily on enrollment and are looking for new approaches thit^ake^into 

^ ^account other- factors such ^s'^diffetential' rates and costs of publications 
.by academfe programs and the requirements of large research programs, . . « 

6. * When ^rpiula^ are used for library funding by state agencies "they are / ' 

seldom fully funded because of economic or political /considerations, ' ^ 

7. There is a trend toward the use of different funding^^rmulas for 
-university libraries .than for four-year college librarl^with no doctoralv 
programs. - ' - 

8. •there is little uniformity among, states in the methods of funding public 
.senior academic, libraries, but there ,is a tiffend , toward the-use o£. formulas 
in statewide funding plans. . - , 
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This table uses- the~ Clapp -Jordan and Washington 1970 formulas 'from : ' ' 
Kenneth ;S'. Allen, ^op. cit , , p. 20. - The Washing ton 1976 formula is from;* 
a, multilithed. pu'blication on' the Washington State ''Library Formula'' , "published > : 
by the ^Washingto^ State Council for Posts^condaty Edu'catioti', Pecember 1975, p. ^1,0 

^ ''•^"Libr^ry Fo^nula,'^ Washingti^^ for Postsecandary Education, 

December 1975,^ p. 4, , / ; . " 

Wastjingtori Stafee^Council^for. Postsecond^ary, jSducat;ionv op.^eit . .(See 
notfe #l6). • *v . , ' . ' , ' ' *• 



22 Ibid. ^, pp. 3-4. ' ' > ^ . * ' ; , ^- 

Tables II and Ir were provided in a letter dated jfune 1, 1977 from. 
' Mr. Norman M. Fischer, Institutional Research Analyst of the State of Washington. 
Council for Post^secondary Education. \ 

" ■ 24 "■ , < , ■■ ' ' - 

.^Information contained in a letter dated 15 June. 1977 from the Chaiirman- • 

of the Oregon State System of Higher Educat;ion Interinst,i,tutional Libr^it^' 
Couiicil. X. ' ' . \ ' J?^'- 



... or 

> » "^^Texas. jCollege and- Univversity System, j Coordinating Board. "Formulas 
' Designated by Coor|j|nating Boaird for the Pub l/c Senior Colleges and Uhiversities, 
197*7-79 Biennium^" Austin, February 25, 1976/ Mult.ilithed. ) 

26 

,^^s' Gerald L. Quatraan. The /Cost of: Providing Librar^ Service to Groups 
• "^^^"^ University Comgiunity--196l ., .Lafayette > Ind., Pujrdue University 

iibiraries, Jiine 1962. ^ / , , < 

► » ' '« . , . ' * 

. "Standards for College Libraries," College and Reseatch Libraries , 
v; 20, no* 4 (July 1959)^^ p. 278. * ' ^ * ' . . . ^ ^ 

North 'Carolina. University. Board of Governors.- Loteg-Range^ Plahfiing . . ( 
1976-81 . Chapel^ Hill, April 2, 1976, p. '300. 3f t 

29 • ' ' , , . 

Bas^d oij cdnv^rsajtions with CSUC personnel and an unpublished memo- ^ 
randum from CSUC to theM^udget Planning Admini:$tration. . - ■ 

""^i^Californii. State University and Colleges. Libfarv Development . . • 
' 1977/78-1981/82 Jppg Beach,, May 197(6, . pp/ 32-33. " _w/ - 

' " 31' ' ♦ ■• . ' " .• ' ■ . 

r ^ California. State University and Col leges i Report - on the Development ^ 

of ^the California State CoHege Libraries: A Study ^of Book, Staffing and - y 
- Budgeting Problems . November 1970, pp. 53-82. • , . ; ; " ' > /: . > 

■ ^ • "32 ^ ' ■ " ^- "\ 

^ Kenj^eth S. Allen, op/ pit . . pp. 23-25. . ^ v /; 

33 ' ^ . ' ' ' . 

California. "State University and Colleges. Library Development . 
\ 1977/78-1981/82 . Long Beach, May 1976, pp. 27-28,' 56-61. , >^ 

' ' 3^ Ibid ,\ p. 27^. ^ ' / . ' . ' ' 

" ' -^^Califomia. University. The University o£ jCaliforhia Libraries : 
' A Plan for Developments 1979-1988 . July 1977. dp, 118-122. , ' "-r ' . ■ 

Meljyiti J-^ ^^Voi-gt, ''AQiquisition Rates in University Libraries, •• College 
and^Jtegearch LibTi-aries , v. 36,"^ no.. 4: p^^^ 



'ibid:, p/^ 271. 
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^ ^Virginia. Council of Higher Education). /^Budget Manual, Appendix M: 
Gitldelines and Special Requirements for Institufe^ions of Higher Education, 
1978-1-980 Biennium," (January 12, 1977). ' . ) 

* Evan Ira' Farber. Claa?sl£ied List of Periodicals for the. College 
Library , 5th ed., Westwood, Mass., F. W. Faxon,, 1972; William Arms trong^^ 
K^tz. Magazines for Librarie^ 2nd ed. , New York, R. R. Bowker, 1972; 



' ^Hviirginia. Council of Hig <2^f Education, op.' cit . , ^p, 17. 

^^C, Edward Huber et., al.' Repprt^df Staffing Recommendations for Virginia 
Institutions of Higher EducdtlpriT fi^aiamond, Virginia State Council of Higher 
Education, June 15, 1976?. : ' " ■ ' 

^^ Ibid ., p. 11.*- . 5? " 

^^"Analysis of Appropriations ^" The Chronicle of Higher Education , v. 13,- 
no,. 8 (October 25, 1976), p.<:,9. ' . ' 

. . . ' • ~ ■ ^ ■ 
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^ VII. Conclusions 



)^rthur McAnally published a .study of library budgeting practices in 
state systems of higher ^education in 1963 when state agencies were just, 
beginning to scrutinize campus budgets. At that time few states had adopted 
integrated funding plans for libraries and those , states that d^d so used 
arbitrary standards that had little relationship to real needs.- Nevertheless, 
.^s McAnally observed, statewide budgeting had^come to many academic libraries 
and he correctly predicted, ''it is here to stay."^. In ^1977,,. systematic 
^budgeting procedures for public academic libraries have come to at least 
23 states and are likely to- spread to others. Because of the economic pressures 

^ ' ' . : , ■ -■ - ■ •■ . . ' 

. and declining enrol Imefnts of the late 197d's and 1980's, there will be even 

greater demand for accountability by state^govetnments and a^ greater effort to 
. coordinate" budgets and r^^lirces statewide. These boards are. under political 
pi;essures to provide^q^table funding among' all public institutions and; as a ^ 
resu^it', older, funding patterns are changing. .There is considerable concern*^ 



the part of some of the larger public university libraries th^t a leveling 
process is^ occurring, caused by a more equitable distribution of available 



; funds \irithin a state system.^ In a ffew states, integrated budgeting plans ^r 
all libraries within a stat?e 'system have been successful in raifting the general 
l6vel of academic .library funding. The staffs of the state boards have been--- ^ 
^le to deal more effectively with legislative and budgeting authorities on the 
basis of inCegrated library funding plans than by separate institutional^ 
b^jiget requests. N^verth€less^th,e majority of public unllversity and college' 
libraries are still not directly affected by statewide funding programs^ 

\ ' ■ 0 / r ■ -t ■ " • 

patticularly those in jstates that use- traditional Budgeting inetlioSs! and ^ 

* ' ' * '■ '■ ^ . ' 'I . 

institutional lump sum budgeting, 'in , those spates th€y priorities of the^ 

• ' ' ' ' • , - - : : \-/\ : ■ ■ 

institution are more important than ^.^stat^wide budgeting programs. . ^« 



McAoally noted that ''there are a great many baises and methods for pre-, 
paring library budgets..., each of which has some virtues and some defecl:s. 
Which formula may be the best artd is likely to emerge or gain general acceptance 
cannot he^ forseei?^. .''^ A wider variety of budgeting formulas is being used 



today' than in 1963 and no "ideal'' has yet emerged. Howe\r^r', the general 
principles^ established by the Clapp-Jordan formula have been adbpted in a 



numb^er of 'formulas. The Washington Sta£e formulas, for both staff and acqui- 

sitions^have become national standarc^^s for assessing adequacy. The Texas 

model has-been adopted by a number of states also. The iToigt formula is 

rapidly becoming a model. for acquisitions, requirements for doctoral granting^ 

universirti^es. The Virginia budgeting program-, iri addition to enrollment .'and ,- 

faculty, includes other ^riables suich as the differential costs of materials • 

by subject discipline. Virginia also has a different funding formula for 

research university libraries than for four-year, college libraries.. - A "best" 

• 1 ^ ^ • ' , ^ - 

or 'ideal" formula is not likely to be universally adopted because* of , fir*st, 

the variations in the missions and programs of colleges and universities and, 
secondly, the differences in the economic and political climates among the 
states. A funding planyar formula that works for one state may be aj failure 
'in another state. , " \^ ^ 

Budgeting! formulas are very seldom fully fund^, but they do serv$ as v 
vehicles to .distribute available funds to institutions on the basis of/ 
specified variables'. In some cases, the * formulas are'^manipulated^.by budgeting % 
officials to reflect the funds available. In other states, recoiknended for-* 
mvi lag have been rejected because they generated substantially more funds than 
J^^^j^mgencies thought politicfflly wise to recjuest. In addition to using formul 
as F'bas is for generating asking funds and for distrilfuting. available funds; 



as ' 



among institutions, state agencies use- them as standaspds for assessing tdiSl^ 
adequacy of collections and stl^ff^ Standard formulas have been used in state- 
wide surveys of library resoujrces ' to provide^f^data that gave visibility to 
library ne.eds. If these need^ re given widespread |)ublicity the data cail 
serve as a springboard to qbtain special appropriations for improving . libraries. 
The f|.rst formulas were relatively simple^^^sed mostly ^qn pefllfcentages 
i^' of the educational and resear^ budgets of the 'institutions. Although ^inple 
in application, percentage formulas are arbitrary;, they do not take into account 
the, many variables that determine the adequacy of library collectiorvs and staff. 

The Clapp-Jorda.Tl formula was the f ir^t^atCempt to include factors (enrollment, 

■ ' . r • ' ■ ^ . ■ ■ . 

faculty, and acad§mic programs) that,: relkte, directly'' to library adequacy. 

The 1970 VTashington State formula included the sailed factors as Clapp-Jorda^n 

. but changed the requirements fprr each variable. J^owever, ^ome of-the more • 

recent fo^^las such as the, 19% WashirigtOh^ State formula progranL and tjie- 

^ SUNY staffing formula, in attempts to include even more varl^Wfes, haye lost 

the advantage of simplicity;^ there is some evidence thai: they are not as . " 



acceptable to budgeting authorities because of the dif f icu^ti^s "v^d the time 
involved in applying them. Perhaps librarians would be well'ad^ed to 
achieve a happy medium between simplicity and complexi£i^; i Sta'te a^ncies may 
develop.,fundiifg formulas that', -in theory, appear to take into account ^11 . " 
relevant; variables, but if they are not accepted by budget authorities and 
legislator^^'^ey have -failed. F . 

r - ^ ^ ■ • " ; / ' ' A ' ' ■ ■ : • . 

McAnally ()oints out- that "the coming oft systematic budgetiiig is neither 

'I ^ ^ ' • ■ - ,., . 

a cause for rejoicing nor a reason tor alarm, for there are advantages #nd 
disadvantages.*'^ Publy/.academiG libraries in timber of states have had 
reason for rejoicing during the late I960; s and ^70' s because they have' 



rece 



ived substantially increased budgets as a result of statewide coordinated 
funding programs which in turn came about because state agency officials were 
convinced of the ne^d to im{jrove historically inadequkte academic libraries 
and tp provide more equ i tab f'e funding amon^ ' institutions in the system. ' .On 
fhe other side of the, coi,p, a few state boards have seen their role- as the 
butcher of institutional budgets^ ' i n ./ 

A Some of the state agencies that^ use fonnuW^njj^^ funds for special 



requests to take care of local Jn^gdsV^ot. cbver^d^^pi^ely.'by a- formula, 
such as supporting new academic ^programs or brinsfing particular 'libraries up 
/ to minimym accreditation standards. Special reqLsts from institutions over 
/ abo^ formula funding shoirld be an important element -pf any funding ^ 

program. North Carolina has provided funds to canjpus librlries over knd— 
p above formula funding to countei^ct' inflation and to enable the library to 
°; keep up with enroUment increases. It "has become clear that the formulas 
which are used are not as important in achieving adequate funding as the ' v 
strength of . commitment^, 6f ^the state-system and budget officials to libraries 
Heretofbre,y^f. state ag^acf^ 6f highqfeedticatlon were concerned at all 
with -academic libraries,^, tha--concem^^^ There is a growing 

tren^, however, ' in. over&ll planning ^nd C9ordination of library ^ources^'^of ' 
^ which budgeting is -pnly one aspect.- We have seen in a few sfates, notably " 
California,c^a denial .of fimds for .library^ buildings and acquisitions until 
the governing board developed an pverl.ll\ibraryVa«^P feasure the most'" " 
effeitwe; sharing of resou^G^f; Estate agenc%s%^^^^ 
. bfecomng increasingly concerned abc^the ".^.^''^^p£ces and tecK^^^^ 
■ 'SysCpms of higher educataon ^.i^^^^-f^e^^^l^pvnia New' York)' ' ' 
: employ sizeable fstafh ^edicate^'^^ developftent and coprdina^ion of , ' 
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library rdsources on a statewide level. can be expected that other states 

will develop systemwide library plans. Most will depend on campus librarians 



and outside consultants to make surveys and to write planning documents I 
but if a statewide plan is.tq be effective, it must be monitored and supported 
by continuing" studies of library operations as is being done in the. states 
with full-time staffs for libraries at. the. system level. 

McAnally pointed to the need for librarians to provide advice to officials 
of state agencies in developing'' funding and cooperative programs.^ €n 1963 ' 
there were few state committees of librarians.^ JSIpw practically every state 
ha^ ei^fcher official advisory committees or volunteer committee^. One of the 
princijial .benefits of statewide advisory committees is the Increased com? 
munication among librarians jthemselves , iresulting in more effective cooperative 
i)rograms. - ^ 

... -^^^ . _ 

I McAnally found littte interest in library cooperation on the part of ' 

- . ' ■ ^ ' . ' ^ / 

Heads of state agencies and he expressed skepticism about the effectiveness 
of^ state level cooperation, e^^^felly in the development of resources.'^ ■ 
In 1963 it was difficult to vis^^ize; the extensive^'library coordination at 
the state levej. that Is now taking place in California, New. York and Minnesota, 
for examfile. The shared -uses ofcv technology fdr cataloging, interlibrary lo^s 
and. joint. catalogs have been major factors in the^e%^elopment of .states academic 
lib^^kry systems. -^Statewlde conqjuterlzed library ,^^^rk^ave' been ehcouraged^ 
;and in ;3ome e^es, funded direc^y by state legislates. I^t is no longer 
economi5:ally f^^sibl^ for a single library tp.a/ford cdmplex' local conrouter^ ' 
based systems. Statewide programs foa: shaii^^' these cpsts have been^developed 
.i^.^'^^ber of states. ;- California and Min^s6ta legislature^^Wve provided 
funds earmarked for cooperative, purch^-^es whfch are nbt^o be 'duplicated among '* 
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campuses. Improved statewide delivery of library materials among campuses 
is also being planned and funded in California and a numbexii^f other states. 



Many librarians and faculty members have a fear of statewide coordination 
. » . * ^ 

some of which results from parochial interests in collections and institutional 

jealousies, McAnally listed some of the dangers: "the possibilities^^bf 

regimentation^ Qresulting in a loss of initiative, flexibility, and di^rSrsity) , 

red tape, isolation of supervisory boards from direct Contact with academic 

life, and the fostering of uniform mediocrity in states that finance higher 
■ . ■ " ■ ' g • 

education inadequately." .There is some apprehension among university 

librarians and 'faoulty about statewide coordination because of th'e ^&r that 

university research collections will suffer as a result of the emphasis on 

^resource sharing and joint on-line systems. Higher .education agencies, 

, campus administratars and librarians must guard^ against bhese dangers as 

states move in this direction. The "dangers^* can be overcome to some extent 

through improved communications, betwefen librarians and officials of states 

• \ ' • ■ -V ^ " ■ ■*■■.• ■ ■ 

agencies, , ^ 



The Ijniversity of California Libraries Plan for Development, 1978- 



1988- 



calls for a "new approach" tp^ meet the needs of users in an era of budgetary 

austerity and rising' costs, ; The new approach involves a greater dependence ^ 

■«■■*■ ■ ' ' ^ 

on-the library system and. resource sharing, -. But it also includes ^^dequate 

' - " '.- - ■ ■^ « .. ; ■ '^Z / 

' acquisition rates on each campus.'^ The UC^ development pllin regptHmendS in- ' 

■ ■ V ^. ' / ' ' ' ■ . . ■ ' 

r creased acquisitions rates on edch 'campus based on an !iotfegrated plan for * 
- . ,/&ccIulsitions, • In ^dd^itioh to sys'tei^ide^ acqyisitiona progr'^s, a fully . 
-developed statewide plan for academic libraries, include^ the. shared us^ of,S ; ' 

- r ■• ' ' . ' . r-. ^ : :■• "V . 

technology, mpre effective st^,jfe^ide prcj^grams of resource sharing, joint on-"- " 
^ line qatalogs, Ijoipy'oved.^tataj^idel^ systems, cooperative acquisitions * 
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programs, and joint storage of lesser used materials. 

Although no completely developed state academic library system er^ilsts 
as yet, the two" California colleges "and university systems have ^articulated 
• highly integrated plans and are moving toward full implementation. Boards 
of higher education in other states, for example ^lew York, Minnesota and 
Virginia, have elements of integrated systems and other states can be expected 
' to move in this direction. McAnally observed t^hat "an era of individualism 
in budgeting, is drawing to a close |Eor m^ny colleges and universities."^ 
In 1977, not only has systeinwide budgeting become a fact of ^ life for many 
^ colleges and universities ^nt the coordination of other library operations 
at the state level has also become a reality. , . ^ 

Depennaro has said "the time has come to shift, emphasis away from 

r ' . • ^ ' " ^ " . ' ^ - ■ 

holdings and-size to access and ^services."* He predicts that "more realistic 
concepts of collection building" and "t^ew. patt^ems of service" wUi be adopted 

' \ ■ ' . • . ^: . . ■ ■ - ^ - ■ 

with greater dfependetice on a national n^tw^'rk and nationally developed re- 
source collections patterned after the British Lending Library. "'•^ The 

developing state systems and networks are not meatipned by de\^nnaro as a. 

\ - '■. , . , ■ ■ . ' '■ / , • ^ 

elements-.in a. national plan; which he puts forward^ as a panacea for curi;ent+ ' * 
- % * - ^ ' ' J : -j^' ■ "•' 

• T budgetary austerity and rising costs.^ National planning must not overlook' 

*^J^he role that^ state Systems "^of higher educatio^ pl^y in the funding and - 
coordination of academic library resouro^s. , sRte agencles-of 'higher education 
in many states', cati and wil;r^kke'^jor ;rfespotifeibility^ for fielding soJ.utioris- ^ 
. <:to' thjfc^ funding and ^-space i)roblems o£ academic l^UbF^hiri^s thrpugh statewiae>N 
fundifig plans ^and more effective progr^s for . re s6urce sharing. * Sfate icaSemlc 
library --sygteis will undo^edly^^e key^ elements In any itatlo'naVplan fpr'- ^ 
library service. ' * < 
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NORTH CAROLINA STATE UNI VE3RSITY 



AT RALEIGH 



The b, H. Hill LionAnv 

Box 5007 : ^ ' ' 

Raleigh, Nonrn Carolina 2760V 




The Council on Library Resources has provided me with a fellowship grant 
to study the role of state agencies of higher education or state systems of 
colleges and universltdkes in developing institutional libraries and library 
services, t am. particularly interested in the follor^ing: 

1. Long-range plan/ for development of libraries of higher education 

2. ^ Library funding plans or formfllAs for state-supported university and 

college libraries 

3. The functions and procedures of advisory councils of librarians and 
iptheir relationship to the state agency of higher education and its 
sta'Jif 

4. Cooperative library programs that have been developed by the libi^aries 
in, .the state system of higher education 

5. Personnel policiei5 JEor- librarians in the state system of higher 
education. ^ 4 

StatTB agencies and libraries in.^ a number of states have been or will b^ 
visited, but I ask your copperatdon in .providing information by mail so that 
the study will include as ^many states as possible. I am enclosing a brief list 
of questions which hope you or' a. staff member \7i!tl answer. I am limiting 
my study to the coordlTiation library, develp^pment in senior public 
institutions (universities -and four-year ^colleges) . You might keep tihis ' in 
mind in answering the questionnaire. If the space on the form is riot ' - 
adequate please use separate sheet. • , 

^It is important that the most effective use be jnade of library resources 
and that solutions be found to problems that libraries in higher education are 
facing in a period of inflation and decreasing budgets. The information gained ' 
from this survey^ should be helpful to bot^ state boards (coordinating and 
goverrjing) of higher education and to individual libraries. A published report 
wi^l be provided ♦ Your cooperation will be appreciated. 

» . ■ — ^ 

I. T. Littleton • 
I Director of Libraries 
. N. C. State University 
Raleighy North Carolina 
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Questions r(elatlng^ to college and university library "development by state agencies 
or systeips of higher educktlon > 



I, General Information * , . 

, ■. "» 

1. Name of Agency ' ' 

y . ' ■ ■ ' ■ ■ - \ . „ ' 

2. Type of agency (in terms of legal- authority) 
coordinating -m , • ; , 

" governing \ ■ ' ^ 

" ^ other. Please explain. ^ 

3. Please enclose a list of the senioi: public institutions in the system 
4* Chief functlons-of the agency (^heclc as many as are' applicable) : 

i_ Approval of academic programs within the system 

, Development of long-jrange plans for higher education 

Revision and approval^ 6f insl;itutional budgets 

Approval of capital improvement requests ^ . / ^ 

Other. PJ.ease specify. 




5. Responsibility Tor libraries within agency 



Who or which position on the staff of the !system has primary responsibility 



for library-related matters? 

Acadc^mic vice-prea^ident ' or vice-chancellpr 

Research vice-president or vice-chancellor ^ 

■ ■ ^ - • ■ 
Full-time Director of Libraries 

Other* Please specjffy^ ' - v , 

[I. Long-range Plans * , . 

1. Have one or more long-range plans or mission and scc^e statements for 
higher education in the state been bitten? 

so, please Indicate years completed: 

PJlease provide a copy of each ^i*Hswa4/able. 
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Long-range Plana (continued) , ^ 

2. Have long-range plans for libraries or surveys of institutional library 
resources and services been written and published? Yes No 

If yes, please indicate year (s) completed: 0 

Please provide me with a, copy if available. 

3. Have quantitative goals for collection and/or staff size of libraries in 
the system been established or recommended? Yes * No ' 

If yes, I would appreciate having any documentation available vith an 
exp^lanat^i^n^f how they V7ere reached, 

4. Has the adequacy of. library holdings and servipe in the system been 
evaluated? Yes . No ■ 

If the answer is yes, please answer the follox^ing: . 

- ■ - / ■ 

a. What methods and /or formula (s) were used to evaluate holdings and/or 
staff? ' I, 



(Please enclose a copy of the formula(s). ) 

b. How .were the results used? Check appropriate item(s): 

' • ^3 a basis for the development of a funding plan for the 

improvement of libfaries / 

to evaluatia library budget requests from institutions 

other. Please explain. - ' ~ 

, Does the state agency collect and/or publish^ annual statistics on 
libraries in the system? Yes ■ No 

If yes, please answer the following: • 

a. Are library statistics published annually: Yes _ _~ No' 



b. Does the agency ^^collect HEGIS forms and forward them? Yes No 

c. ^Does the agency keep the HEGIS statistical forms on file? / 

Yes ^ No . , , ' ]\ 



d. Does the agency analyze 'or* use the statistics gathered from the^ 
HEGXS form for the evalijatlori of libraries? Yes ^ No 

If Yes, please explain. 103 



5. (continued) . ' 

e. If you have any further explanation on the method of collecting 
and the use of library statistics please explain below: 



III# Library Funding "^V. 

1. Please describe briefly the procedure for budgeting four-year college and 
university libraries in the university system. Please describe any 
formulas used in determining library budgets for acquisitions and staff 
and the extent of-autonomy of institutions in deciding library budgets. 
(Use- set)arate sheet or enclose printed procedures or formulas.) 

^2. Are funds provided for system-wide library pro]ect^ and/or planning? 
Yes 

' If yes, please specif l/hich projects and the' amounts provided to each. 



3* If general institutional budgeting formulas are used have they been f ully ^ 
or partially funded? If partially funded ^^please specify the percentage^ 
funded each year for the past three years: '1973-74*' 
1974-75 ; 1975-76 - ^ j ^ 

4. If library budgeting formulas are used have they beefi fully or partially 
funded? If partially funded, please specify the pdrfcentage funded each 
year for the past three years : ^ 1973-74 ' 

^974-75 ^ ; ^1975-76 ' ' ] \ . 

5. Ple^Be check one of the following: , 

< ■ 

Total Appropriations for:r)iigher education in this state during 1976-77^ 
^ increased over the previous year, and.^the rate of increase x^as greater. 



1^ Total appropriations for higher education in th'is state increased 

during 1976-77 Njbut the rate of inc%as.e declined,, - 

Total appropriations for higher education in this state decreased 

during 1976-77. 

^6. Please check one of the following: ^ . ^ 

Total appropriations for libraries of senior public institutions in ^ 

thi§ state during 1976-77 inoredsed over the previous year, and rat^ 
of increase x^as greater. ' " r * o 

. / ^ ^ '. . \ 

^ -.Total appropriations; fcyr libraries of- senior public institutions in 

J this state during 1976-77 increased oyer the previous year, but the- 

rate of increase declined, ' ^ 

_ Total appropriations for libraries' of senior pu|);lic institutions in; 

the state decreased during 1976-?^7. ' * , 



Advisory Commitb^e of Librarians 
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1. Does the agency of higher education consult with librarians on library 
funding and other library matters? Yes No 

■ . ; • / ■ ■ 

If yes, how it this acconaplished? y ' 



2. Does an Advisory Committee of Lijbrarians meet with the dtaff of the Board 
or-^ Comitiission otwlibra^y matters? Ye3>v ^ No 

If no, go on to question 3. If yes> please answer the following: 



a. Briefly describe iWe-functions and organization of this committee, i 

^ b. What problems matters does the committee of librarians advis^^n?- 

3. ,Does an unofficial or volunteer committed or council of librarians of the ' 
system meet? Yes No Don'^ know. • 

If so, does the staff of the Board or CdmmAs^on ask .for .^advice , on library 

matters 6t "meet V7ith them discus^ libraty^filated matters? 

Yes . . No ' ' • ' . 

— . . ' ' -"^ . ^ - ^ V 

Cooperative Library Programs f - * . ' . ^-^^ . 

1. Has the Board itself provided funds or initiatives in developing 
co-operative library program" or networksTfor the sharing of resources 
and/or oooperative acquisitions? ^ Yes ^ No i - 

*rf yes, please explain*. , ' - > K_ 

- - . ■ 

2. Of the following cooperative projects , ' V7hich. have been developed/ among ^ 
the libraries in the system? 

" ^ . ■ ' • ■ ■ " . • ^ / 

a. D^irect' borrowing among libraries (check appropriate user * / ' 
categories for which direct borrowing is applicable): ./ 

^ ^ .-,'/' 

r . . . ■ '■ ' A, ^ ' ' .' . 

faculty members » <f ^ • 

graduate' students / - ^ ^ ^ 

* """^^ ' ' . 

* ' undergraduate students, ■ 



, If the librariias have "Signed a direct borrowing agreement 

i pleas^ send a copy or printed material about it if available. 

r • ' ^ , 7 ' V • ^ 

J_ b. ' A aystem-wide interlibrary loan pervio€\ If so,^please give 
name and headquarters of service, ' - 

^ Are interlibrary loans made to undlergraduate students in. the 
system on a regular basis, . Yes ^ ' No > Don't know/ 



c. Union list 6f^ serials * 

d. Union catalog of book holdings ^ ^ 

e. A computerized network for shared cataloging 

' ' ' \ 

f# Networks fo.r sharing resources Involving telecommunij^tions, 
such as TWX, courier service, etc, . \ 

g. Other. Pleaqe explain, ^ / 



3» . there a' joint depository for little used tna^terials for libraries in 
the system? Yes No t , 

If yes, please give location and address 

If no, is such a facility being planned for the future? Yes ' No 

If yes, what stage of cfevelogifent is It^ in at the present time? ' 

^'l ■ ... ^ . ■ ■ ■ ' ' 

VI. Personnel Policies ^ " 

1. Is there a unifdtro policy on the status of librarians for the system? 
Yes : No • ' ; 

■ ' : r ■ — \ ^ • ^ 

2. If answer to above is \no, does each institution determine personnel 
policies for librariapis? Yes No ^ 

^ 3,^ If answer^ to question No. 1 is yes', do librarians have (check appropriate 
'ftem): \^ - . . . ■ ^ ' , ' % ■ , 

Full faculty status with faculty rank and title ' r ^ . 



_^>Faculty status with library ranks and titles 



^Academic status with the same perquisites asj^culty but no ranks 

. or titles ' " .^^^ > 

• \ , ; • / ■ , / . ^ ' . ■ 

^' > I ^" Other. Please explain. * ^ • J^i 

Name and* title of indiyidual filling out questionnaire^: 

.: V " ■ < ^ ■ " ■ ■ r 



i ■ 



Please return questionnaire to: I. T. Littleton, D. H. Hill Library 



North Carolina State University, P.O/ Box 5007 
Raleigh,- North Carolina • 27607 ■ ' . 
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